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ABSTRACT 

The Department of Education has assembled 20 
"indicators," drawn from the mass of available statistics on 
institutions, enrollments, finances, and staff, that describe the 
condition and progress of elementary and secondary education. Data 
are assembled under three categories of measures; outcomes, 
resources, and context of education. The section on outcomes contains 
such measures as the proportion of 18- to 19-year-olds who have 
graduated from high school, student achievement, and what students do 
after they graduate. Student performance data are drawn from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) , and the American Collage Testing Program (ACT) . A study 
by the International Association for Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA) compares mathematics achievement in grades 8 and 12 
in the United States with that of comparable students from 18 other 
countries. The resources section contains data on such measures as 
fiscal resources h quantity and quality of the teaching force, 
estimated teacher supply and demand, and teacher earnings. The 
section which focuses on context of education includes such variables 
as instructional climate of the school, opinion and support of 
parents and the c ommun ity, student characteristics, graduation 
requirements, and an index of state requirements for special 
educational services. Eleven appendixes provide supplementary data 
and a glossary concludes the report. (MLF) 
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FOREWORD 



Ac feast as early as the mid* 1860s there was an understanding that statistics 
and facts about education across our States and communities am necessary to 
inform actions of educators, legislators, board members and other 
policymakers. 

From time to time that interest is rekindled when major education issues are 
brought to public attention— as they were, for example, at die time of World 
War I, (hiring the Depression and after Sputnik. Such a time is again at hand 
as virtually every State is enacting or considering major changes in its cur- 
riculum, priorities, spending, teacher quality and rewards, and graduation re- 
{ quircments. With the strong involvement and support of the Education 
C Leaders Consortium and with helpful advice and comment* from many other 
individuals and groups, the Department of Education has prepared this first 
report on lndicatorsof Education Status and Trends. An additional appendix 
to this paper, including more charts and tables, will be available for com- 
ment during the Spring of 1985. 

The intended audience for indicators includes educators and policymakers 
and, of course, parents and the general public. The purpose is to assist 
educators and education policymaker by informing their decisions and to 
assist the general public by describing the "health" of American education. 
Local officials may not find all the details here that would be useful for 
them because the data are reported primarily on a national basis. On the 
other hand, they may have data about their own schools that can be com- 
pared with the*: figures, and thereby gain understanding as to appropriate 
actions that teachers or local school officials might take. 



In many cases an optimum metric may not be available, or what is available 
may not be in the best form. Indeed, preparation of this first Indicators has 
served to identify areas where new collection efforts or additional analyses 
would be a high priority for the Department of Education. 

If you have suggestions on this draft, or if you need additional information, 
please contact: 

Dr. Ron Hall 
Issues Analysis Staff 
Office of the Under Secretary 
U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, D C. 20202 

or 

Dr. Jay Nocll 

National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20208- 1402 

We encourage use of this repent in discussions and public forums, and invite 
comments as to how subsequent versions might be improved. Recurring 
issues of Indicators will come from the Department's National Center for 
Education Statistics. You may also wish to contact-Emerson J. Elliott, 
NCES Administrator, to express your views of tnis document. 



Gary L. Jones 

Acting Secretary 

U.S. Department of Education 
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Indicators of Education Status and Trends was developed by an Education 
Department work group coordinated by the Office of the Under Secretary . The 
Department gratefully acknowledges the dedication of the members of the work 
group and the cooperation of the offices they represent: 

Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation ~ Jan Anderson, Judith Anderson, 
Rob Barnes, Alan Ginsburg, Jack Klenk, Frank Nassetta. 

National Institute of Education - Larry Rudner.* 

National Center for Education Statistics - John Christensen, Larry LaMoure, 
Jay Noell, Larry Suter, David Sweet. 

National Commission on Excellence in Education staff - Tom Tomlinson, 



Office of the Under Secretary - Andy Pepin, Joyce Stern. 

In addition to the work group members, other staff of the Department provided 
valuable assistance and insight through review and comment on several drafts of 
Indicators, especially David Mandel, Charles Stalford, Allen Alexander, and 
Milton Goldberg. 

The project was Coordinated by Ron Hall. Office of the Under Secretary and 
Emerson Elliott, Administrator, National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). 



Jeff Battershall provided especially valuable service as principal assistant to the 
project by preparing charts, tables and text and assembling complete drafts 
for discussion. 

Numerous staff members of NCES have lent their guidance and expertise to this 
effort. Leslie Silverman and Norman Beller took the initiative in the first NCES 
efforts on Indicators with the Educational Leaders Consortium. For this first 
publication of Indicators, special appreciation is due to Joan Greer, Snellen 
Mauchamer, Mark Travaglini, and Philip Carr who assisted in final editing and 
artwork. Irma Johns and Sharon Jones prepared the final copy of text and 
tables, and Betsy Faupel compiled the Glossary that appears at the end of this 
document. 

Development of this publication has proceeded with excellent cooperation and 
support by several groups and organizations outside the Federal Government. 
The Department is especially grateful to John Wherry, Chair of the Educational 
Leaders Consortium Task Force, George Rush and William Pierce of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers and a number of the Chief State School Officers 
themselves who assisted greatly in this work and encouraged its completion. 
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BACKGROUND 

The concept of education "indicators** began to emerge in the 1970s as a 
concise set of measures by which the public, educators and policy makers 
might keep regularly informed on the progress and condition of education. It 
reflected a larger movement in the nation to diefine a set of measures, or 
"social indicators**, that would keep our citizens informed on education, 
health, employ mem and other social issues. 

Recent State legislation and executive action to strengthen education have 
helped renew interest in implementation of new policies and student achieve- 
ment. Legislators and board members are increasingly insistent on 
demonstrated results and several States have already mandated periodic 
reports on such school characterics as student achievement, homework, 
dropouts, teacher quality aj^ incentives for teacher performance. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PROJECT 

In 1982, the National Center for Education Statistics and the Educational 
Leaders Consortium (ELC), a group of 16 national education oiganizations, 
began work oo a project to develop and publish a set of education indicators. 
An ELC task force recommended lists of indicators to publish immediately 
and several others to develop for future use. 

Other events over the past year have reinforced interest in this joint effort; 

• In January 1984, the Secretary of Education released his first State 
education statistics chart that compared the States on a number of educa- 
tional variables. A second chart was issued in December 1984. 
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• In December 1983 and in May and October 1984. the Department 
released reports detailing the extensive reforms that have been enacted or are 
proposed for implementation in the States. 

• The policy committee of the National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress announced a new policy under which States may volunteer to ad- 
minister standardized and pre-packaged versions of National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) tests that writ make State representative data 
readily available. 

• At their annual meeting in November 1984, the Council of Chief State 
"School Officers adopted policies calling for more accurate and timely data 
and for more valid State-by-State comparative information. 

Through the leadership of the Under Secretary of Education individuals in 
the Department responsible for widely separated activities were brought 
together in the interest of ide ntifying appropriate measures of education pro- 
gress. An internal working group in the Department was formed that 
developed this set of Indicators . 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF INDICATORS 

The graphs and tables presented here describe the status and trends of educa- 
tion at the elementary and secondary levels. Future work will be needed to 
develop a similar set of measures for post secondary education. 

Because of gaps in the data and a lack of comparable data sets on some 
issues, these measures represent only an initial step in an ongoing 
process of development and refinement. This document is intended to 



stimulate national discussion on the character of education indicators- on the 
aspects of education that need to be measured and repotted, on the specific 
indicators and the way in which they are presented, and also on areas where 
new collection efforts or additional analyses should become high priorities 
for the Department of Education. 

For the puipose of this first Indicators , an "education indicator" • 

• consists of statistically valid information related to significant aspects of 
the educational system and can be a single valued statistic or a composite 
index; 

• provides a benchmark for measuring progress or regression over time, or 
differences across geographical areas or institutions at one point in time, 
such that substantive rrferences can be drawn from presentation of the 
data: 

• is meant, where appropriate, to be representative of policy issues or 
aspects of education that might be altered by policy decisions; 

• can be easily understood by a broad array of citizens concerned with 
education; 

• is relatively reliable data and not subject to significant modification as the 
result of response errors or changes in the personnel generating it. 

This collection of Indicators is divided into three areas- Outcomes, 
Resources and Context of Education: 
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Outcomes — Ar.wng the categories of measures, the Outcomes of student 
participation in schooling are the most instructive indicator of the health 
and quality of education and trends over time. The primary outcome 
variable is, of course, student achievement. However, courses students 
take, the proportion of students who successfully complete the educational 
system (graduation from high school), what students do after leaving high 
school, and the extent to which students take up the responsibilities of 
citizenship also describe the effects of schooling. 

There arc two additional indicators of the outcomes of schooling that will 
be included in this publication in future years as data become available. 
The first concerns literacy rates among the young adult population (ages 
21-25). The National Assessment of Education Progress will conduct an 
assessment on this issue in 1985 and results will be available March 
1986 The second concerns national trends on scores achieved by high 
school students who take the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Bat- 
tery. These data arc now being reviewed for possible inclusion in the 
forthcoming appendix to this volume to be released in Spring 1985. 

2- Resources — Fiscal resources can affect the delivery and quality of edu- 
cation. While relationships between these inputs/and the outcomes of 
schooling arc not always evident, the variables do indicate the status of 
basic tools at hand for support of instructional services. 

Among the input variables that are often used to explain the outcomes of 
schooling are the quantity and quality of the teaching force. Earnings and 
working conditions arc often cited as factors that affect the recmitment 
and retention of sufficient numbers of qualified individuals in the teacher 
. workforce. 

3- Context of Education — The context within which education takes place 
can have a marked effect on the success of the teaching/learning ex- 
perience. Among those variables that are important are the instructional 
climate of the school itself and the opinion ^nd support of parents and 
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community. The level of strict* eofoOmet** and the needs thai students 
bring to the school as a result erf such factor* as socioeconomic status, han- 
dicap and limited-English proficiency, -affect the program of instruction fiscal 
and other resource support. 

Other process variables that appear related to outcomes are those thai reflect 
the interest and intent o&gublic officials to improve some aspects of school- 
ing over which they have co^iol, such as State mandated curriculum 
standards. 
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Indicators will become a recurring puM #km of the Department and public 
comment is invited on this first vernon. During the next several months, 
Dep art ment staff will be analyzing those comments, and meeting with 
representative groups and experts in education data collection and reporting 
in a continuing effort to improve future versions of this report. 
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UST OF INDICATORS INCLUDED IN THIS VOLUME 



OUTCOMES 



RESOURCES 



CONTEXT OF EDUCATION 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

NAEP: Achievement of 
9- IZ- and 17- Year-Olds 
—Reading, Math, 
Science 

SAT and ACT Scores 



International Comparisons 
—Math Achievement 
8th and 12th Grades 



TRANSITIONS 

High School Graduation Rates 

Activities of Graduates 

For First Year after High School 

Remedial Course Enrollment 
of College Freshmen 

Percent of 1 8- 24- to - Year- 
Olds Voting 



Page 

2 
A-l 
A-2 
A-3 

4 
A^» 
A-5 
A^ 
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12 

14 

16 



FISCAL RESOURCES 

Current Expenditure 
per Pupil 

Public School Fiscal 
Effort 



HUMAN RESOURCES 

Class Size and Pupil/ 
Teacher Ratio 

Quality of the Teaching 
Force 

-Verbal Ability/SAT 
Scores 

Teacher Supply /Demand 
and Shortage 

Teacher Earnings 
—Comparisons with Other 
Occupations 



20 
A-7 



22 
A-8 
A-9 
A-10 
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26 



28 
All 

30 



PERCEPTIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 

Public Opinion 
Ratings of Schools 

Comparison, Public/Teacher 
Opinion of Problems 



SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 
Leadership/Expectations/Clients 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Student Population 
Characteristics (need index) 

Students Enrollment by Age 



STATE GOVERNANCE 
State Required Carnegie Units 



34 



36 



38 



40 



42 



44 



APPENDIX 
Supplementary Data: A-l through A-l I 

GLOSSARY 



15 
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VII 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



An important indicator of the outcomes of our educational system is student 
performance. Measures of student performance represent the extent to which 
students master the content of schooling and student performance on standar- 
dized tests is the most widely used technique to define acquired ability or 
knowledge. Comparing the performance of students over time provides an 
indication of how well the system is meeting the goal of providing quality 
education to each successive student cohort. 

The data presented here are drawn from the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress that tests the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds. Some caveats concerning these data are: NAEP measures what 
students know, not necessarily what has been taught in the schools; and 
NAEP cannot be disaggregated for State-by-State comparisons. Nonetheless, 
in teims of its content and representativeness of the general school popula- 
tion, it is the strongest set of measures of the attainment of American 
students in public and private elementary and secondary schools. 

See Appendix pages A-l through 3 for detail by race and ethnicity, sex, 
region and type of community. 
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Average Reeding, Mathematics & Science Performance of 
9-, 13-, and 17-Year-OkJ Students 

Reading 

Mean Percentage of Correct Responses 



Age Group 


1971 


1975 Change 


1975 1980 


Change 


KM fl> _i _rn _ij mm m cm an 

^year-ows 


64.0 


66.3 1.3 


65.3 67.9 


2.6 


13-year-okfe 


60.0 


59.9 -0.1 


59.9 60.8 


0.9 


17-yaar-okJs 


68.9 


69.0 


69.0 68.2 


-0.8 


'Less than .05 


percent. 












Science 










Mean Percentage of Correct Responses 




Am Grotio 


1909-70 


1972-73 Change 


1972-73 1976-77 




9-year-olds 


00.6 


56.8 -1.8 


52.3 52.2 


-0.1 


13-year-oMs 


58.8 


56.9 -1.9 


54.5 53.8 


-0.7 


17-year-ofcte 


44.2 


42.8 -1.4 


48.4 46.5 


-1.9 






Mathematics 










Mean Percentage of Correct Responses 




Afjp Group 


1972-73 


1977-78 Change 


1977-78 1981-62 


Change 


9-yeaf-okls 


38.1 


36.8 -1.3 


56.4 56.4 


1.0 


13~ye3r-okte 


S2.6 


50.6 -2.0 


56.6 60.5 


3.9 


17-year-okte 


51.7 


48.1 -3.6 


60.4 60.2 


-0.2 



Source: National Assessment of Educational Progress 
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Changes In Reading, Mathematics And Science Performance 
of 9-, 13-, And 17- Year-Olds 



9Year0k*s 
13 Year Ofcte 
f— ] i7YeafO*te 



READING 



MATHEMATICS 



SCIENCE 



Change in percent correct 



1971-75 



197M0 

Year 



Change in percent correct 




1971-1980 



1973-1976 1978* 1995 

Year 



Change in percent correct 




4 

3 h 

2 
1 h 



0 

1 > 

2 - 

■3 * 



4 




1970-1973 



1 8 



1973-1977 



Year 



Source National Assessment o< Educational Progress 



Over the past decade or so, reading, mathematics, and science performance is lower among 17-year olds. 
Among 9 and 1 3-year okls, trading and mathematics performance rs higher while science achievement is lower. 
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STUDENT 

Other standardized tests used in the U.S. to measure the performance of high 
school students arc the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American 
College Testing Program (ACT). The results of these tests have been used 
widely by the media and education analysts as an indication of educational 
quality. In fact, however, these tests have been developed as predictors of 
potential college performance and they are taken by high school juniors and 
seniors who plan to apply for college admission. The caveats are: Persons 
taking the ACT and SAT are not representative of all American students; 
they are generally only those wishing to continue on to college; and, there is 
debate as to whether these tests measure aptitude or achievement. The SAT 
claims to measure "developed ability." 

Sec Appendix pages A -4 to 5 for detail on high scoring students and pages 
A-6 for changes in State averages since 1980. 

ACT Scores: 1971 to 1984 









Social 


Natural 




Vear 


English 


Math 


Studies 


Sciences 


Composite 


1970-71 


18.0 


19.1 


18.7 


20.5 


19.2 


1971-72 


17.9 


18.8 


18.6 


20.6 


19.1 


1972-73 


18.1 


19.1 


18.3 


20.8 


19.2 


1973-74 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


20.8 


18.9 


1074-75 


17.7 


17.6 


17.4 


21.1 


18.6 


1975-76 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20.8 


18.3 


1976-77 


17.7 


17.4 


17.3 


20.9 


18.4 


1977-78 


17.9 


17.5 


17.1 


20.9 


18.5 


1978-79 


17.9 


17.5 


17.2 


21.1 


18.6 


1979-60 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 


18.5 


1989-81 


17.8 


17.3 


17.2 


21.0 


18.5 


1981-82 


17.9 


17.2 


17.3 


20.8 


18.4 


1982-83 


17.8 


16.9 


17.1 


20.9 


18.3 


1983-84 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 


18.5 



Source: The American College Testing Program 
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SAT Test Scores: 1963 to 1984 



Year 


Verbal 


Mathematical 


■ r*in~> final if m 


1963 


478 


502 


980 


1964 


475 


498 


973 


1965 


473 


496 


969 


1966 


471 


496 


967 


1967 


IvO 




958 


1968 


466 


492 




1969 


463 


493 




1970 


460 


488 




1971 


465 


488 




1972 


453 


4g4 


037 


1973 


446 


481 




1974 


AAA 

TTT 


480 


924 


1975 


434 


472 


906 


1976 


431 


472 


903 


1977 


429 


470 


899 


iy/o 


429 


468 


897 


1979 


427 


467 


894 


I960 


424 


466 


890 


1981 


424 


466 


890 


T982 


426 


467 


893 


1983 


425 


468 


893 


1984 


426 


471 


897 



Source: The College Board 
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SATTesfcScoras, 1963 • 1964 



AC i Scores, 1971 - 1994 




1963 64 66 66 70 72 74 7676008284 



Year Ending 



Score 
25 r- 



20 - 



15 



10 



Natural Scone** 




Soo* Stud** 



Jm. JU 



1971 72 73 74 75 76 77 76 79 80 81 82 83 84 

Year Ending 



Source Admtsaons Testing Program of me Cottage &omti 



Source American Cotfoge testing Program 



• National average scores of coOege-boand high school seniors on the Act and SAT declined ore* 
the past two decades, but have leveled off or ate rising now. The composite ACT score dropped 
from 19.2 in 1971 to 113 in 1975 (or 5 percent) while the total SAT score dropped from 980 
in 1963 to 890 in 1980 (or 9 percent). 

0 The composite ACT score (Table p, 4) has been about level since 1975 while SAT totals-have 
risen slightly from 890 in 1980 to 897 in 1984. 

9 
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STUDENT 



In addition to examining U,S national trends in test saxes, student 
performance in the U,S, can be assessed against that of students in other 
nations. Because educational progress is related to the economic success of 
individuals as well as to the economic progress of the United States, 
monitoring U.S. scores relevant to those of other countries is important. 

The following international comparisons are from the Second International 
Mathematics Study organized by the International Association for Evaluation 
of Educational Achievement (IEA), The study is a nationally representative 
survey of classrooms conducted during the 1981-82 school year in 18 
countries. Mathematics classes in other countries were selected to be 
equivalent to U.S. eighth grade and advanced twelfth grade mathematics. 

Twelfth grade college preparatory classes are provided to about the same 
proportion of students in the United States as is the overall average among 
other countries. About 12 percent of all 17 year olds were taking college 
preparatory classes m the United States. Of the 14 countries for which it was 
possible to estimate the proportion of the population engaged in advanced 
secondary school mathematics classes: 

• 3 countries had 6 to 10 percent of the age group enrolled 

• 5 had about the same percent as the U.S. 

• 6 had enrollments from 15 to 50 p rcent of the age group. 
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Eighth Grade Mathematics Achievement 



Mean Percent Correct 



r 


U.S. 


Eighteen Countries* 






Low 




Topic 




Quartte 


Median 


Arithmetic 


51 


46 


51 


Aigebr? 


43 


39 


43 


Geometry 


38 


38 


43 


Statistics 


57 


52 


57 


Measurement 


42 


47 


51 


Twelfth Grade Cortege Preparatory Mathematics 




Achievement 








Mean Percent Correct 




U.S. 


Eighteen Countries* 






Low 




Topic 




Quarttte 


Median 


Sets, ReiatdR^ 


56 


51 


62 


Number Systems 


40 


40 


50 


Algebra 


43 


47 


57 


Geometry 


31 


33 


42 


Functions, Calculus 


2a 


28 


44 


Statistics 


• 40 


38 


50 


Finite Math 


31 


n. a. 


44 



Source: Second International Mathematics Study 

Interim Summary Report for the United States 
(April 1984) 



* Median score of 18 countries: Belgium (Flemish and French), Canada 
(British Columbia and Ontario), England, Finland, Hong Kong, 
Hungary, Israel, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Scotland, Swaziland, Sweden, Thailand, and the United 
States. 

(n.a.) not available. 
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Eighth Grade Mathematics Achievement: 
The U.S. In international Comparison (1981) 



Twelfth Grade Mathematics Achievement: 
The U.S. In International Comparison (1981) 



Arithmetic 



A^le^atifa 



Geometry 



Statistics 



Measurement 




Finite Math 



FufKttom/Cakirftfi 



Geometry 



Number Systems 



Statistics 



Sets & Relations 





U*& Score 
18-coufttry median 



:RLC 



Seme: Second International 1 Melnemeties Stwdy Interim tumrnry Report for the Uoitsd States (April 1904) 

# U.S. twelfth erade methemetioj sohtovomont Is lower than the e eer e je aonieeement of IS d eveloped end 
develop! of emmtrie* except emottf the fewer then 10 percent el U t ttesdent* who tafco cedc*Ju*v At she 
eJoJitii pacta level, U.S. mat he mati cs a chiev e m e n t is aoeat evereaa ie moat to*wc 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Anothcr w «y of examining the outcomes of our educational system is to 
monitor the subjects students are taking. The following data drawn from the 
NCES High School and Beyond Survey, display the avenge number of years 
that 19S2 high school graduates had spent in certain subject areas expressed 
in "Carnegie Units" (a Carnegie Unit equals one course unit taken for one 
year). 

Some analysts would describe course completions as an education "process" 
lather than as a student outcome. In this regard, it might be a "leading in- 
dicator" (like "leading indicators- in the economy), foretelling student at- 
tainment that would appear in subsequent student tests. A caveat is that 
while these data display the credits earned by students, they do not account 
for varying course content across the nation or for the varying rigor of the 
subject areas. 



MEAN NUMBER OF CARNEGIE UNITS EARNED BY SELECTED 
SUBJECT MATTER AREA 



SUBJECT 



MEAN TOTAL 



TOTAL 
English 
Mathematics 
Social Science 
Physical Science 
Biology 

Foreign Language 

Business 

Trade & Industry 

Home Economics 

Arts 

Personal 

Other 



21.1 
3.7 
2.5 
2.6 
1.0 
0.9 
1.0 
1.8 
0.8 
0.7 
1.4 
2.5 
2.2 



Source: High School and Beyond 
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Average High School Credits Earned By Subject 



**** 

Social Sciences 



Foreign languages l^^^^^^g 



Physical Sciences 
Life Sciences 



i 



Business 

Trade & Industry 
Home Economics 




PenvSoc Development 






Other 






Visual/Perform Arts 





f f * 1 * 



■j In 



J ii 



Moan Number of Carnegie Units Earned 



Source Nigh School & Beyond Survey. 1982 



a On (he average, for all high school students, courses elected id "basic subjects" (English, mathematics, social 
and natural sciences) account for one-half the total course units (10.7 out of 21 J units), 

e These course elections fall short of recommendations made in nxent reports on needed improvements in edu- 
cation. For example, the National Commission on Excellence m Education called for 13 writs in these subjects 
(plus 1/2 unit in computer science for all students and 2 years of foreign language for students planning to attend 

college). 



In examining the outcomes of our schools, one important measure is how 
many students are able to complete the educational process. If students do 
not complete high school, then it is doubtful that they tave obtained the full 
set of skills and abilities that many citizens believe necessary to function 
productively. 

Thus, an important outcome measure of education is the extent to which 
students complete high school graduation requirements with classmates of 
roughly the same age. The data in the table reflect the percentages of 
students who have successfully completed the 1 2th grade at an age, 18 and 
19 years old, when the public expects students to complete the system. 

A large number of students are still in high school at ages beyond 18 and 19 
and will not graduate or receive a General Equivalency Diploma (GED) cer- 
tificate until they are older. For example, in 1983 the percent of 24-year 
olds who had completed high school graduation requirements or received a 
GED is 85.0 percent compared with 72.7 percent for 18 and 19-year olds. 

The data here have been calculated using information from the Bureau of the 
Census Current Population Surveys. The source of the data is household in- 
terviews and the data include the number completing 12 or more years of 
either public or private schooling or having obtained a General Equivalency 
Diploma (GED). 
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High School Graduates: Percent of 18- and 19~year-oki9 who have 
graduated from high school, by race /ethnicity 





Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1967 


71.2 


73.9 


51 A 


n.a. 


1968 


72.0 


74.7 


52.2 


n.a. 


1969 


73.7 


77.0 


51.5 


n.a. 


1970 


73.4 


76.6 


51.7 


n.a. 


1971 


73.2 


76.4 


51.7 


n.a. 


1972 


74.8 


77.6 


57.2 


46.3 


1973 


73.9 


76\7 


56.4 


45.2 


1974 


73.4 


76.2 


55.8 


48.9 


1975 


73.7 


77.0 


523 


50.0 


1976 


73.1 


75.4 


58.2 


50.9 


1977 


72.9 


75.7 


54.9 


50.7 


1978 


73.5 


76.3 


54.9 


48.9 


1979 


72.8 


75.3 


56.4 


53.7 


1980 


73.7 


76.1 


59.3 


46.1 


1961 


72.5 


74.8 


59.6 


47.2 


1962 


72.0 


74.5 


58.2 


51.7 


1983 


72.7 


75.6 


59.1 


50.3 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, School Enrollment- 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October, (by Year). 

(n.a.) not available. 
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Percent High School Graduates by Race/Ethnicity: 1972 to 1983 
Percent of 18 and 19 Year Okft Completing 12 Yean of Education; total* include GEDs) 



Peroent 
ioo r 

00 * 




30 - 

» 

20 - 
» 

10 - 
* 

0 Li I L.i ■ I I t I 1 I I 1 

1972 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 

Year 

Source Bureau o< the Census Current Population Reports 

• The proportioa of 18- sad 19-yea* old* who hat* gndaated ftom Ugh school dediaed from a peak of 74.8 
peaceat ia 1972 to 72,0 aetceat in 1982. 

• The p«cmtaa» of bfeb scfeooi gtadoate* for Blacks and Hiipaaks are several points below White* foe each 
rear, bat an dightty Mgber ia 1982 tfua ia 1972. 



Experience in the schools is one factor affecting the choices students 
make about their post-high school activities. 



Data from NCES longitudinal studies permit comparison of immediate 
post-high school experience of seniors who graduated in 1972 and 1980 

^^^^ 

What students actually do after leaving high school is not a direct 
measure of the adequacy of the students* preparation to assume certain 
roles in the society. It can serve, however, as a guide to help school 
planners compare these national trends with local or State trends and to 
adjust instntctkmal programs to better meet students* needs. 
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Percentages of 1972 and 1980 Seniors in Indicated 
Activity in the October' Following Graduation 



Activity in 
October Following 
Graduation 


1972 
Seniors 


I960 

Seniors 


Enroled in 4-year college, 


21.2 


4 Jt ft 

14.9 


Enroled in 4-year cottege, 
plus work". ' 


8.9 


15.6 


Enroled in 2-year college, 


6.4 


5.1 


Enroled rn 2-year college, 
pkis work 


8.6 


10.3 


Enroled in vocational-technical 


4.1 


2.0 


Enroled In vocational-technical 
school, phis work 


3.5 


3.1 


Other Study 


2.1 


2.3 


Work fu8-time, no study 


30.4 


25.0 


Work part-time, no study 


5.5 


9.4 


Military Services only 


.8 




Homemaker fuJMime 


2.4 




Looking for work 


2.9 




Other 


3.0 








4.6 


Mot in labor force 




7.6 



Note: The last six categories are not directly comparable for the 1972 
and the 1960 data. 

(- • •) not applicable. 
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jwuvidoo of ntgn scnoot somon m ucvooor of 
Yaw After Graduation: 1972 and 1980 




Not JnLntk* Foico 



Wort (My 



Oiw Study 
VoooioMOfFtf 



a-Yr. 



4-YrCoiago 




1f7» 



YMT 



3ouk»: 1973Folo«Hipof fwNoionolUy^^ 

1982 Folow-up of tit Sontor Cohort of Htyh Sctori art Boyond, 1900 



f There appear* to be link change in Ac port high school activities of tatxm although more detailed iirfonnatk*i mdicales a Wghcf 
percentage of chose attending college ore working. 
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One measure of the effectivnejw of the American high school is the 
percentage of students enrolled in remedial courses in college. This 
percentage is actually a function of many variables, including the adequacy 
of high school preparation, student aptitude, student choice of college, the 
level of college entrance standards and the rigor of entry level courses, and 
the availability of remedial courses. Such variables should be considered 
when evaluating trends over time. 

> 

The first table presents information on the growth of remedial enrollment 
between 1978 and 1984 in the approximately 2300 higher education 
institutions offering remedial courses in 1984. The second table presents 
baseline data on the percentage of all freshmen who are enrolled in remedial 
reading, writing, and math. The percentages are based on all higher 
education institutions with fust year programs, approximately 2800 in the 
nation as a whole. 

Change In Remedial Course Enrollment From 1978-1964 In Institutions 

of Higher education 





Remedial Enrollment 


Remedial 


Remedial Enrollment 




Decreased . 


EfTfOttiTIGflt 


Increased 




More 30 to 10 to 


Stayed About 


10 to 30 to More 




Than 60% 30% 


The Same 


30% 50% Than 




50% ' 




50% 


•Percent 


1*698 LeSS 4 


33 


44 9 10 


of insti- 


than than 


* 




tutions 


1 1 






(total ■ 








100%) 









Source: Fast Response Survey System. 

* Each sample instituion offering remedial courses in 1964 checked the 
category that best described its change in remedial enrollment from 
1978-1984. These responses have been cumulated and expressed as 
percentages. 
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Percentages of Freshmen Enrolled in Remedial Courses 
In Institutions of Higher Education, by Subject: 
1983-84 



Institutional Characteristics 



Total U.S. 



Reading 
16 



Subject 



Writing 
21 



Math 
25 



Control 

Public 
Private 

Type 

2-Year 
4-Year 

Region 
Southeast 

West and Soutl west 

North Atlantic 

Great Lakes and Plains 

Admissions Criteria * 

Open 
Liberal 
Traditional 
Selective 



18 

9 



19 

12 



19 
15 
11 



20 
14 
9 
6 



22 
12 



17 



23 
20 
17 



24 
17 
13 
14 



Source: NCES Fast Response Survey System. 

* Definitions and classification are based on the 
Chronicle Four-Year Coeege Databoc* and 

Chronicle Two-Year Cosege Petaboofc published by Chronicle 

Guidance Publications, Inc. (1984) 



27 
15 



28 
19 



31 

27 



30 
19 
13 
13 
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Percentage of Freshmen Enrolled in Remedial Courses in Institutions of Higher Education 

by Subject: 1983-84 



Total U.S. 

Control 
Public 

Private 

Type 
2 year 

4 year 



□ 



9 



Reading 
16 



18 



19 



12 



10 20 



-1 

30 



r 
o 



Writing 



21 



12 



T- 

10 



23 



17 



20 



30 



r 



Math 



i 

10 



15 



26 



19 



i 

20 



27 



] 



28 



30 



Source* Feet Rajponic Survey Syrtom* 

ftxtaen percent of college f r es hme n are enrolled in rerpedieJ reeding, 21 percent ere in remedial writing and 25 per- 
cent are in remedial math. These per c e nta ges very by control, type, g eogr a phic region, end celcctirity of the college. 



82 percent of higher education ineti tut ions .with fi ret- year pr o gr e m e offered remedial cour ea a in reeding, writing, or math 
in 1904. Of theee, 63 percent had rmmdld enrollment inoeeeea of 10 percent or more, 33 percent had relatively stable 
rwmtdiwk enrollment, and onJy 4 percent had decreed! of 10 percent or more. 
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TRANSITIONS 



One goal that educators and citizens both expect from our schools is to 
foster and encourage a sense of citizenship in our students. One possible 
measure of this sense of citizenship is participation rates in elections. These 



data, drawn from the Bureau of die Census Current Population Surveys, 
show the declining percentage of 18- to 24-year-olds who voted in Presiden- 
tial elections. 



Percent 



of 1^ 



to 24-year-olds reported having voted 





Presidential Sections: 






Off- Year Elections: 




Year 


18-24 


18-20 


21-24 


Year 


18-24 


18-20 


21-24 


1964 


50.9^ 


n.a. 


51.3 


1966 


31.1 


n.a. 


31.7 


1968 


50.4 


n.a. 


51,1 


1970 


30.4 


n.a. 


30.4 


1972 


49.6 


48.3 


50.7 


1974 


23.8 


20.8 


26.4 


1976 


42.2 


fro 


45.6 


1978 


23.5 


20.1 


26.2 


1980 


39.9 




43.1 


1982 


24.8 


19.8 


28.4 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the 



i, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 



Note: Beginning m 1972, per*>n|18- to 20-years-okJ in all States were attowed tc vote for the first time. 
See note on next page. 

(n,a,) indicates not available. 




Percent of 18 to 24 Year Olds Reported Having Voted, 1964-1982 
% Having Vot*d 




1964 66 68 70 72 74 76 78 80 82 



YEAR 



MOTE: The shaded area is the period prior to paiage of the constitution*! a m e n d m ent which towered the national voting age 
to 18. From 1064 to 1970, the minimum voting apa was 21 in 46 states and the District of Columbia, 20 in Hawaii, 
19 in Alaska, and 18 in Georgia and Kentucky. Thus, for the 1964-1970 period, the graph shows the proportion of 
18 - 24- year old voters from among those who ware eligible under varying Stat* laws. 

•Of 18 to 24 year olds, the age group most likely to n*v* just completed high school, the percent participating in 
•lections has dropped over the past decade by about 20%. 
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Although direct causal relationship* cannot always be made between 
expenditures and student achievement, the predominant view of 
educators and analysts is that expenditure data is an important indicator 
of the condition of our nation's public schools. Expenditures can be 
directly altered through policy decisions made by elected officials, ad- 
ministrators, and the public. Moreover, expenditure data are used as 
factors in the distribution of grants to schools, and such data are a 
tangible measure of commitment to education. 

The data presented here display the national trend in per pupil expen- 
diture since 1969-70 in terms of both current and constant 1982-83 
dollars. This commonly reported measure is arrived at by dividing total 
school expenditures by the number of students. The measure is not 
without problems, however, because of differing definitions used in 
various States for counting both expenditures and students. 

See Appendix page A-7 for detailed data by State for 1970-71 and 
1982*83 in constant and current dollars. 
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Current expenditures per pupil, 1969-70 to 1 982-83" 



School Year 


Current 
Dollars 
(unadjusted) 


Constant DuRars 
(adjusted to 1982-83 
purchasing power 0 ) 


1969-70 


816 


2,121 


1971-72 


990 


2,362 


1973-74 


1,207 


2,540 


1975-76 


1,504 


2,662 


1976-77 


1,638 


2,740 


1977-78 


1,823 


2,867 


1978-79 


2,021 


2,896 


1979-80 


2,272 


2,873 


1980-81 


2,493 




' 1981-82 


2,731 




1982-83 


2,948 


2,948 



includes day school expenditures only; excludes current expenditures 
for other programs. Based on pupils rn average daHy attendance in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

teased on Consumer Price Index, Prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems; Revenues 
and Expenditures for Pub&c Elementary and Secondary 
Education and unpublished data. 
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Current Expenditure Per Pupil, 
1969-70 to 1962*83 



Expenditure $ 




j 1 — , 1 1 i i i i f i 



1970 72 74 76 77 78 79 80 8t '82 83 

Year Ending 

Source: NC£S, Statistics of State School Systems 

• Current expenditure per pupil lias increased steadily from 1 969-70 ($816) to 1982-83 ($2,73 1 ). Much 
of this increase can be explained by inflation. In constant 1982-83 dollars, the increase is roughly from 
$2,000 to $2,900. Between 1978 and 1981, current expenditure per pupil showed a slight decline in real 
terms. 
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FISCAL RESOURCES 



Another way of measuring fiscal commitment to education is to construct 
some composite index of funds available for education as a portion of the 
wealth of the nation. Developing such a measure as an indicator is not easy 
since there is no generally agreed upon measure of either school revenue or 
wealth. It is not untried though; educators, economists, and statisticians 
frequently cite the ratio of education spending to GNP as an indicator of a 
national level of investment and plot the trend of that measure over time. 



The formula used in calculating the index presented here takes into account 
the proportion of each State's population that is enrolled in public schools. It 
measures the amount of school revenues in relation to personal income, but 
weights personal income to recognize that students are but one of many 
legitimate constituencies with claim on a State's tax base. 

See Appendix pages A-8 to 10 for effort measures by State for this index. 
Each State's index includes only State and local revenues. 



Federal, State, and Local Fiscal Effort for Public Elementary and Secondary Schools: United States 1920 to 1983 











Personal 




Public E&S 


School Year 


Education Revenues in Thousands of Dollars 


Income 


Population 


Enrollment 




State 


Local 


Federal 


(billions) 


(thousands) 


(thousands) 


1919-20 


$ 160,085 


$ 307,561 


$ 2,475 


$ 65.0 


104,512 


21,578 


1929-30 


353,670 


1,727,553 


7,334 


85.9 


121,770 


25,678 


1939-40 


684,354 


1,536,363 


39,810 


72.8 


130,880 


25,434 


1949-50 


2,165,689 


3,115,507 


155,848 


207.2 


149,300 


25,111 


1959-60 


5,768,047 


8,326,932 


651,639 


383.5 


177,100 


36,087 


1989-70 


16,082,776 


20,964,589 


3,219,557 


750.9 


201,385 


45,619 


.1979-80 


46,348,814 


42,028,813 


9,503,537 


1,942.6 


224,56 


41,645 


1980-81 


50,182,659 


45,998,166 


9,768,262 


2,156.7 


227,236 


40,987 


1981-82 


52,436,435 


49,469,751 


8,186,466 


2,420.0 


229,518 


40,099 


1982-83 


56,450,78r 


52,122,919* 


8,338,804 


2,575.8 


231,786 


39,643 



* Preliminary as of 7/31/84 

Note: Data Beginning in 1959-60 includes Alaska and Hawaii 

t 

Sources: Revenues: NCES, Personal Income, Bureau of Economic Analysis and Bureau of the Census, Population: Bureau of the Census, Public E&S 
Enrollment: NCES. 
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Fiscal Effort For Public Elementary And 
Secondary Schools, 1920 to 1983 



« Effort 

300 



250 



200 



150 



100 



50 



FORMULA 



Personal income % {KtpfeTOpu*a<£riT 



JL 



ii 4pJ In. 



1920 1930 1940 1950 ' 1960 1970 80 02 



School Year fending 



Sources Nafconal Center tor Educafron Sla#^csandBuf«^ol£con«nc Ao*y*» 



• The trend demonstrates an overall increase in the fiscal effort for the nation's schools with a 
drop in effort during the period of World War U and a ri owing growth rate since 1980. 



:RJC 
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Perhaps the roost critical resources in our schools are our teachers. The 
indicator here examines bow many teachers we are supporting to instruct the 
number of students enrolled. The data and chart for this indicator report: 

• pupil/teacher ratio, reflecting all enrolled pupils and total "full-time 
equivalent" teacher staffs for the union as a whole 

• class size, reflecting reports from classroom teachers themselves about 
the number of students in their classrooms. 

The pupil/teacher ratio would include instructional staff that do not have 
regular classroom assignments such as art and music teachers, or teachers of 
the handicapped. 

• In terms of workload it is argued by teachers that the number of students 
reporting to a given teacher should be limited. The research literature 
supports the link between student achievement and reduced class size but 
there are caveats. Major improvements occurred only in classes of, 15 and 
below; further, smalt classes do not always mean greater achievement, 
reinforcing the critical importance of high quality instruction no matter what 
the class size. 

\ 

Recent research indicates the quality of classroom management may be as 
crucial to student achievement as classroom size. An equally appropriate 
question to ask, then, is how best to manage a class of any size so that 
optimum learning takes place. At this point, appropriate measures of 

classroom management are not available to include in Indicators. 

\ " 



Pups/Teacher Ratio - 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
1969-60 to 1963-84 



Year 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


1969-60 


28.7 


21 5 




1961-62 


28.3 


21 7 


ft 


1963-64 


28.4 


21 5 




1965-66 


27.6 


208 


7 A 7 


1967-68 


26.3 


20 3 




1969-70 


24.8 


20 0 


22 7 


1971-72 


24.9 


19 3 


22 3 


1973-74 


22.9 


19.3 


21.3 


1975-76 


21.7 


> 18.8 


20.4 


1977-78 


21.4 


18.2 


19.8 


197940 


20.9 . 


16.8 


19.0 


198041 


20.5 


17.1 


19.0 


1981-82 


20.6 


16.9 


18.9 


1982-83 


20.4 


16.6 


18.7 


198344 


20.1 


16.5 


18.5 



Note: In 1971 and subsequent years, the data by level are estimated. 

. Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 

Statistics, Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary School 
Systems and NCES unpublished data and estimates. 

Class Size - Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1960-61 to 196041 

level 196041 196546 1970-71 1975-76 198041 

Elementary 29 28 27 25 25 

Secondary 27 27 26 25 23 

Source: NEA, Status of the American Public School Teacher, 198041. 
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Public Elemontsry School FupUfTeacher Ratio 
And Class Size 



V 

Public Secondary School Pupil/Taachar Ratio 
And Class Soa 



Sin ft Students Per Teacher 


30- 
28- 




\ 












24- 






22- 






20- 






18- 






' 16- 






« 

14- 






12- 






10- 






8- 






6- 






4- 






2- 






0- 


1, 


\i\ 



Claw ww 



PupHfTmctm Ratio 



1959 63 67 71 75 79 80 81 82 83 
Year Ending 




6 ? 1 I 66 I 69 I 73 I 77 I I I I I 
1959 63 67 71 75 79 ft) 81 62 83 

Year Ending 



Soorc* ttatirto* of »w6<.e Elomomary *nd Sooondwy School f yftom* **d NCA, Sfrtt* of tht 

Amorscon PwMic School Vmchw. 

Two mooww of <H# MtoiamMo «# mmI ***** **■ 

* Cl«* m noortod by tooc*or poiix *c"«*J fturtHy owr tHo yoon 196061 to ftOOfti in #* 

prfftOOlf 

from 26 to 26 ft ffco olomonttry lowoJ one* 
from 27 to 23 «t fhf lOOPwdicv low* 

• Jfm pu*Ufm*m rotio ho* drofioo* o*or tfct 190**0 <o 1903-64 to t*» pooUc tchooJf 

from 26.7 K> 20. 1 ot tho oJomooCOfy fid 
from 21.5 to 166 of tfto l 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 



ft is generally recognized that to be successful, the current reform move* 

ment in education must give proper attention to the teachers. 

< 

Educational attainment of the American leaching force is high. But it 
atone cannot be equated with professional competence; there is too much 
variability in the cotuaework and in the quality of the institutions pro- 
viding the, advanced degrees to draw neat conclusions about teaching 
quality based solely on years cf study or degrees held. 



An index thai can be examined with some confidence, however, is that of 
performance on national tests. Research shows a high correlation between 
verbal ability of teachers and achievement of their students. Hence, the 
indicator shown here portrays the verbal ability of recent college graduates 
in terms of major and careers as teachers. 

Lacking in these data, is direct evidence of competence. Indeed, die pro- 
fessional debate is%n how best to measure it. ' 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF ACADEMIC ABILITY 
IN THE TEACHING FORCE 

Measured Verbal Ability on the Scholastic Aptitude TestV 
Comparing Those In and Out of the Teaching Profession ; 
(Data fTon 1979 Sample of the High School Class of 1972 WhyO Completed College) 



Rank Order 
of SAT 
Score 



Highest Rank * 

Number: 
Percent: 



Non-Recruits 

Did not major in 
Education and 
never taught 



437 

} 

21.9 



Ex-Teachers 

Those not planning 
to return to 
teaching 



12 
16.0 




Committed' Teachers 

Recruits who intend 
to teach at age 30 



11 
4.9 



Lowest Rank 

Number: 
Percent: 



300 
16.1 



20 
26.7 



77 
34.1 
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•The sample was broken into 5 ranks based on SAT score. 

Source: Analysis of the NCES National Longitudinal Study (NCES-72) by Victor S. Vance and Phillip L. Schtechty. 
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Verbal Ability Of Teachers, Former Teachers, 
And Non-Teachers 

(Sample of high tehoof graduates of 1972 who gratfw sA 
from cottage.) 

Percent Scoring in Lowest Fifth Percent Scoring in Highest Fifth 

10 0 0 10 




Teachers 
Mew -432 0 



Former Teachers 
Mean -459 7 



Non-teachers 
Mean 496 5 




Source 1981 Data Anatys* by Schfechty and Vance of me 1979 NOES foflow-up on the National Longitudinal Study 
o* the Class ot 1972(NLS 72) 

For college graduates who had taken the SAT in high school, those most likely to enter and remain in the 
teaching force are drawn from those who most often score lower on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
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Whether or not there will be a sufficient supply of teachers in the 
future is a current concern. With student enrollment increases pro- 
jected, the tow number of new teacher graduates together with ex- 
pected retirements suggest the real possibility of a teacher shortage in 
the near future. This shortage could undermine current attempts to 
upgrade the quality of teachers in the schools. 

A recent survey by NCES indicates that the number of cases in which 
a school system is unable to fill a vacant position is very few. (See ap- 
pendix table on page A ll). For this survey, "shortage" was defined 
as a position "vacant, abolished or transferred to another 
field... because a candidate was unable to be found." In many cases, 
vacancies are filled by teachers from overstaffed fields who have 
received in-service training enabling them to qualify to teach in a 
"shortage" area. 

However, when the situation is portrayed only in terms of numbers, 
changes in quality may be hidden. To plan accurately for the future, it 
would be prudent, as noted authorities have counseled, for each school 
district to conduct its own survey and to couple it with a teacher 
evaluation system. Together, these assessments would reflect the true 
nature of each locality's recruitment and training needs. 



Trends in Estimated Demand for Classroom Teachers in 
Elementary/ Secondary Schools and Estimated Supply of New Teacher 
Graduates: Fat 1970 to Fall 1992 



Fa* 




I Demand for 




of 


Adrftionat Teachers 




Year 


BsnMntsiy Secondary 


Graduates x 


1970 


115 


93 


284 


1971 


V 


92 


314 


1972 


187 . 


72 


317 


If " 


89 


88 


313 


1974 


103 


80 


779 


1975 


181 


86 


238 


1978 


78 


72 


ZZZ 


1977 


187 


74 


194 


1973-77 


478 


397 


1,246 


1978 


82 


66 


181 


107O 


84 


44 


163 


1990 


89 


58 


144 


1981 


89 


44 


141 


1982 


94 


49 


143 


1978-82 


398 


251 


772 




Projected 




1983 


82 


66 


146 


1994 


78 


64 


146 


1986 


96 


62 


148 


1986 


114 


56 


144 


1987 


114 


46 


142 


198347 


483 


294 


724 


1988 


126 


38 


139 


1989 


126 


47 


139 


1990 


131 


52 


139 


1991 


129 


86 


138 


1992 


129 


80 


137 


1980-82 


041 


283 


692 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Cantor for Education Statistic*, Projec- 
tions of Education Statistics to 1992-93 , forthcoming; and national Education 
Association, Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 199081 , 1961, 
copyrighted. 
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Estimated Teacher Supply and Estimated Demand for Additional Teachers 



f 



ieoo -% 



1400 - 



1200 - 



1000 - 



| ^ Demand tor Acfcttkmaf Elementary Teachers 
Ctemand tor AddKional Secondary Teachers 



800 



H 600 



400 « 



200 




1973-77 



s 




108347 



190*42 



Source: NCES, The Condition of Education, 1984 



• Beginning in the rnki- 1980 s, the demand for additional teachers is projected to exceed the supply of new 
teacher graduates Elementary schools should provide two-thirds of this demand. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 



The i sue of teacher quality demands serious consideration of compensation 
as a xy element in attracting and holding mote able teachers. This table 
pre teacher earnings (both salaries and compensation from other 
acf vhies) in the context of earnings by others. Comparisons arc made over a 
tv iVdecadc interval between the earnings of teachers and (a) other 
professionals as well as (b) workers whose jobs do not requite a college 



degree. Distinctions are made between males' and females in all fields since 
their earnings are significantly different. 

Such data have limitations. For example, salaries shown are 12-month 
earnings and it is not known to what extent earnings by teachers (who 
normally work under 10-month contracts) have been augmented by earnings 
from part-time jobs. 



Comparisons of Earnings for Men and Women in Teaching and Other Selected Occupations 

Men Women 
Earnings (1961 dollars) Earnings (1961 dollars) 

Occupation in Longest 



Job Held During the Year 


1961 


1981 


1961 


1981 


Salaried professionals, Total 


22,437 


25,350 


14,903 


16,558 


— Accountants* 










— Health workers (except physicians 


n.a. 


24,905 


n.a. 


15,631 


and dentists) 


n.a. 


16,631 


n.a. 


16,827 


—Teachers, elementary and 










secondary schools 


19,792 


20,249 


15,888 


16,056 


Managers and Administrators 


21,211 


25,425 


10,370 


14,820 


Sales Workers 


18,305 


22,331 


7,269 


11,238 


Clerical Workers 


16,280 


18,938 


11,306 


11,755 


Craft Workers 


18,266 


20,095 


NA 


12,904 


Factory Workers 


15,657 


16,948 


8,972 


10,301 


All full-time workers 


17,010 


20,260 


10,078 


12,001 



(n.a.) not available. 
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Earnings Of Teachers And Individuate In Other Selected 
Occupatk>nsJ3y Sex (In Constant 1981 Dollars) 

(Full time workers) 



Male Managers and Administrator* 

Mate Salaried Professionals 

Male Sales Workers 

AM Male Workers 
Male Teachers 

Male Clerical Workers 

Male Factory Worker* 

Female Salaried Professionals 

Female Teachers 




1981 



16.1 



All Female Workers V/ r V eVe* e # • » VJ 12.0 



Male Smarted Professionals 
Male Managers & Administrators 
Male Teachers 
Male Sales Workers 
All Male Workers 
Male Clerical Workers 
Female Teachers 
Male Factory Workers 
Fem$le SMmied Professionals 
All Female Workers 



]$22.4 




]ii.2 



19.8 



18.3 



1961 



i 
5 



10 



I 

15 



— r 

20 



T" 

25 



-I 

30 



Dollar* in T1»oum«kI» 



Source U.S. Butmv of the Centos, Cwrrent Popufetwn Report*. 

f amnmt i„ f»ch*n exceeded the for all male hdl-time wortoo in 1961 (by 16*1 but Ml to jo*t below that evwe* for 19B1. Male 

^Tl^^^^^Z for « Z. -aria- proton-, and for men-w. in 1961 b«1 by 19.1 had lee f-.on MM **•* worbw* 

Income for fem«. teecher, exceeded the averape for female* in *eleried profeetlon*. nwnu«Mnl, moos, clerical, and factory occupation* in 1991 and 
w . ^^fjcorty .bo* the **era»* for all female ***** (♦S8%>. By 1981 it bad dropped behind women toleried prof *••» one) * hot com.noed to 
eWpaas d»* other occupation* and ttill exceeded the averepj for foil time female worker* (by 34%). 

Eeminoa for female teacher* were below the average for all mele full time workers in 1901 <.7%> end hed dropped further by 19*1 <2*% below the male 
full time worker everepe). 

Over the 20 year period. ~ere«* earning* for all Ml time male worker* increoted 19% in real p«rcha*ino power, end for all foil time female worker* 
incmetad 17% wh.le thoee for male teacher* increeted 2% and there for female teacher* ju*t oeer 1%. 
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CONTEXT 



62 
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PERCEPTIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 



The perceptions of the general public about how well the schools ait 
achieving goals society expects of than are important reflections of the 
status of die educational system. If monitored over time, such information 
reflects the extern to which trends of the system are understood beyond the 
schoolhouse and are commonly viewed by educators and the public. 

The system of public schools is dependent in a number of direct and indirect 
ways on public support. It is arguable that data gleaned from opinion polls 



and attitude surveys actually reflect the absolute performance of the schools 
since opinions can be molded by a number of external factors, such as media 
coverage and individual ideas about the goals of schooling. Nonetheless, 
opinion of the public and of teachers can have a decided effect on decisions 
of policymakers, fiscal support, quality of services delivered in the 
classroom, and also on choices parents make about enrolling their children in 
the school system. 



National Public Opinion Ratings Schools: Mean grade that the public would give schools in the local community. 





Mean 


Year 


Grade* 


1974 


2.63 


1975 


2.38 


1976 


2.38 


1977 


2.33 


1978 


2.21 


1979 


2.21 


1990 


2 26 


1981 


2.20 


1982 


2.24 


1983 


2.12 


1984 


2.36 



'(Rating scale A = 4, B = 3, C = 2, D = 1, and F = 0) 
Source: The Gallup Poll of the public's attitudes toward education, Phi Delta Kappa. 
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National Public Opinion Ratings Of Schools 
Moan Grade That The Public Would Give Schools In The Local Community 



Mean Grade 

A 



& 



D 



i I I L, 

1974 75 76 77 



1 1 



78 79 80 

Year Ending 



81 82 



83 



84 



Sow* The Ga«up Pchi o( the PuWic s attitudes toward education Phi Delia Kappa 



• The public altitude regarding the local public schools declined between 1974 and 1983 but turned sharply 
upward in I9H4 V 7 
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PERCEPTIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 



The differing perepectives of those who observe the educational system 
hugely from the outside-- parents and the general public- and those who 



Items Most Frequently Cited As The Biggest Problems of the Local 
Public Schools, For Yeats 1970, 1976 and 1990-1984 



Years 



Probrti 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1981 


1962 


196) 


19* 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Discipline 


18 


23 


26 


23 


27 


25 


27 


Integration 


17 


15 1 


10 1 


11 1 






6 


Finances 


17 


14 


10 


12 




13 


14 


Teachers 


12 


11 


6 


11 


10 


8 


14 


FaicKties 


11 














Drugs 


11 


9 


14 


15 


20 


18 


18 


Size of School /Classes 




11 


7 








4 


Curriculum / Standards 






11 2 


14 2 


ii 2 


14 2 


15 


Teachers lack of interest 










7 


8 


5 



Forced busing for racial Integration becomes a focus of concerns in 
1975 and following years. 

2 Poor standards were added to curriculum in 1978 and thereafter. 

Soiree . 'hi. Delta Kappa, The Annual Gallup Poll of the Public 
Attitudes Toward Public Schools. 



observe it htm the inside-teachers— can give guidance to school 
administrators and policymakers about bow best to use resources so that 
problems can be remedied. 



Teachers' Views on the 
Seriousness of Problems in Their Own Schools 

— < ■■< — — 

Percent 

Some- Not Not 
Very what Very At All Not 
Problems Serious Serious Serious Serious Sure 

Inadequate Financial 



Support for the School 


21 


42 


27 


10 


« 


Students' Lack of Interest 
in Their Classes 


19 


47 


27 


7 


♦ 


Overcrowded Classes 


14 


32 


30 


23 




Lack of Discipline 


8 


32 


37 






Difficulties in Getting 
Enough Qualified Teachers 


8 




33 


35 


« 


Drugs 


6 


27 


33 


34 


# 


Elementary 


2 


13 


29 


55 


« 


Junior High 


7 


39 


39 


16 




High School 


12 


45 


36 


6 





Source: The Metropolitan Life Survey of the America) Teacher. Louis 
Harris Associates, Inc., June 1984. 
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Public Perceptions Of The "Biggest Problems" 
Facing Pi Wic Schools 



Teacher Perceptions Of The Severity Of Problems 



Discipline 



Drugs 



Curriculum Standards 



Finances 



Teachers 



Teach Lack Interest 




L . — i* 



I - * L 



I i » 



10 20 30 40 50 60 

Percent naming each problem 



Source Pru Delta Kappa, The Annual Gallup Poll of the Public 
Attitudes Toward Public Schools 19B4 
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Students lack interest 



Inadequate Finances 



Overcrowded Classes 



Students Discipline 



Drugs 



Getting Qualified Teachers 




a I ■ I i i 

10 20 30 



40 



50 



60 



Percent viewing each problem as "very 
serious" or "somewhat serious" 

Source The Metropolitan Life Survey o* Tn^ American 

Teacher, Louis Hams Associates inc June 1 984 
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• The general puNk in the Gallup Poll on local public schools has seen discipline as the number one problem for 
the past 13 years. Drugs have also been perceived as a problem. 

• Teacher* have a different view of problems with schools. The Metropolitan Life/Harris SttfWof American 
Teachers found thai in 1984, inadequate financial support for the schools and students 4 lack <JI interest in their 
classes woe the most senous problems 
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SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 



A substantial body of research has examined the characteristics of effective 
schools. These widely reported studies have concluded that the following 
factors are key elements in school performance: 

Climate- a safe, orderly and collegia! environment that support teaching 
and learning 

Leadership — active involvement of the principal in the instructional 

program and recognition of academic achievement 
Expectations— a belief that ail children should be expected to master basic 

subjects, to have potential for success, and to apply themselves 

diligently to academic work 
Purposes— a commonly understood goal that reflects shared education 

values and a strong, well-defined curriculum 
Evaluation— measurement of student progress against norms that all are 

expected to achieve on topics they are taught and against nationally 

validated standards. 



One guide in the Department of Education indicators project has been to use 
what researchers have learned about conditions and actions that make a 
difference in schooling, such as findings about effective schools. In the case 
of effective schools studies: 

• Some observers ai^gue that the factors summarized above are of limited 
validity for secondary schools because findings have primarily been 
derived from elementary school studies. 

• Others point to studies on such topics as magnet schools and well- 
managed corporations as supporting a broader interrelation that many 
of these same factors would apply to all schools. 

However, most observers would agree that we do not have a ready source of 
data to permit a national report on these qualities for either elementary or 
secondary schools. Therefore, the Department is continuing to search for 
sources that might serve to provide such information periodically. 
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SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 



Oik source to be available over the next several months is a 1984 follow-up 
study of schools that participated in "High School and Beyond" in 1980. In 
this follow-up, teachers and administrators in some 500 schools, nationwide, 
ate responding to questions on such topics as the following: 

Climate 

Whether the Learning environment is conducive to student achievement 
How the present education climate of the school compares with 1980-81 
How the present disciplinary climate of the school compares with 1980-81 
Whether there are standards of classroom discipline teachers are expected 
to enforce 

leadership 

The extent to which principals have helped teachers improve their 

instructional or class management 
How teacher expectations for students have changed since 1980-81 
Amount of time devoted to classroom routines, behavior, and instruction 



How teachers compare the time devoted to nomeaching school activities 

now compared with 1980-81 
Number of writing assignments of at least one page assigned to 1 1th and 

12th graders 

Purposes 

Whether teachers and administrators believe that school goals are clear 
How teachers and administrators rank eight goals for students (including 
basic literacy, academic excellence, citizenship, occupational skills, work 
habits and self-discipline, personal growth, human relation skills, and 
moral or religious values). 

It may be possible to derive indicators of school environment quality from 
these data, perhaps by electing a small number of these measures as 
representative of all, or by combining several into a composite index. Of 
course, as elsewhere, any such measures would be far more useftil if they 
were repeated periodically. 
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STUDENT 

Whatever school decisions air made on staffing and spending, ultimately -the 
services to be offered must address the needs of the student who will attend. 
Some students' educational needs differ in character and often in cumulative 
quantity, from those of others. A measure of needs for "extra" services is a 
key indicator of services schools must provide. "~ 

The table presents a composite index of relative requirements among States 
for special educational services. The index reflects the proportion of children 
who have some characteristics associated with special educational services 
and is weighted to account for the relative cost of providing these services. 

The weights used in this instance are rough approximations of the actual 
costs experienced by school districts across the country. In the future , better 
data and further analyses should lead to weights that are more reflective of 
actual costs. 

• Studies .lave shown that many of the language minority children 
who are counted as limited English proficient (LEP) use English as 
their only or usual language. BasH on these studies, the number of 
children who require special English language services because of 
their inability to function in English is estimated to be substantially 
less than the 3.6 million LEP population (aged 5-17) estimate that 
served as the basis for the percentage distribution shown above. 
These data are, however, the latest available State-by-State 
estimates of the LEP student population. During 198.5, State-by- 
State results of the recent English Language' Proficiency Survey, 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census, will become available and 
this index will be recalculated. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 



Composite aide* at Education* Serve* rVo^emanta 

Swte end Percent to** Percent* fnde* of CJmtemn 

^ Chrfdren Handicapped Umrted Educate** on fnde* 

T $-17 in Ctafcftan Engaeh Service* 

*»wTy 193* Proficient Requeemerni 
tWO Chedren 

'980 



Unrtsd Swot 16 3 10 9 
New fcne^end 

" Connecticut 10.4 137 

Mama 18.1 139 

Meeaechueetta 12 3 13 9 

New Nemperwe 8 9 9 6 

Rhode Wend 12 & 13 5 

Vermont 13.0 10 9 

Mrteeet 

Delaware 14.6 18.4 
Dwtnct of 

Cotumtxe 38.3 8 1 

Mer>tand 11.9 13 3 

New Jersey 13.3 14.4 

New Vor* 17 9 10 6 

Pennevfvenie 132 11.3 

Greet Lefcet 

fl*no*> 14.1 13.9 

tndbene 110 10.3 

Michigan 12 4 9.1 

Ohio 12 2 110 

Wtaconejn 9.0 9 3 

Ptaina 

tone 108 11.4 

Keneee TO 7 10 6 

Mvmeaota 9.3 11.2 

Mneouri 14.0 12 3 

Nefcreefca 11.6 114 

North O&ot* 14 0 99 

South Dakota 19.4 9 6 

Southeast 

Alabama 23.1 11 7 

Atlanta* 22 7 11 3 

Hot*U 17 7 10.6 

Georgia 33 10 4 

Kentucky 21.2 116 

Loumene 23 1 10 9 

lAmmmpt 30 4 11 0 

North Caroftne 17 8 112 

South Carolina 30 7 12 0 

Tennaeeae 30 2 12 6 

j V*gn# 144 10 6 

West Vrojma 10 2 113 

Soufhweet 

Afuone 15.8 10 3 

New Menico 21 7 10 1 

QWehome 15 1 11 1 

Temes 10 4 9 9 

tkrky Mountain* 

CokxKto 10 8 8 4 

Waho 134 8 7 

Montana 13 7 10 1 

Utah 9 8 109 

Wyoming 7 3 114 

Far Wet 

Cefcfocn* 14 2 8 6 

Nevada 94 90 

Oregon id 8 10 3 

Weetwvton 10 3 91 

AieeJie 114 113 

Hewe* 11 7 79 



96 



31 03 Low 

3 1 110 Moderate 

3 0 110 Moderate 

31 6 0 Low 

43 115 Moderate 

22 10.0 Moderate 



24 110 Moderate 

2 3 12.0 H*gn 

2 2 8 0 Low 

6 3 116 Moderate 

1«3 140 High 

3.1 10 0 Moderate 



3 9 110 Moderate 

2 2 7 0 Low 

H 9 0 Moderate 

14 100 Moderate 

0.9 6 0 Low 



1 9 8 0 Low 

1 8 7 0 Low 

1 2 70 Low 
08 110 Moderate 

2 0 8 0 Low 

1 8 90 Moderate 

12 12 0 High 



130 H«h 

120 Huh 

3 9 13 5 High 

10 12 0 f High 

13 0 High 

3 0 13 5 *gh 

12 0 High 

120 High 

130 High 

130 High 

1? 100 Moderate 

f * 130 Ugh 

130 130 High 

234 130 High 

2 6 10 0 Moderate 

100 130 High 



6 3 6 5 Low 

27 90 Moderate 

20 90 Moderate 

2 2 .70 low 

2 1 80 Low 



14 1 100 Moderate 

3 6 6 0 Low 

3 1 7 0 Low 

32 60 Low 

6 7 7 5 low 

124 70 Low 



/ • 



Index of Requirements for Special Educational Services 
(A m e a s u re of relative need for special educ at i o nal service* based on demographic characteristics) 




Source Based on methodology of Department of Education School Finance Project, Updated January. 1966 
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• A composite index of educational need shows that States in the South have a higher student educational need 
than other geographic regions, hut some individual States outside that aiea also have a high index of need, 

# Need is based on a measure of the children in poverty, those served by programs for the handicapped, and 
children with limited-English proficiency : Each State's population has been compared with national means, and 
weighted by a measure of extra educational costs for children in each group. 

A 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



The proportion of students enrolled in the schools by age cohort is a 
measure of school drawing or holding power. While the bulk of youth 
within the range of compulsory attendance arc enrolled in school, of par- 
ticular importance arc the proportions of youth at the upper age range and 
at pre -school levels. This indicator traces school enrollment of American 
youth since the early part of the century and also provides in-depth infor- 
mation about enrollment trends of subgroups of the student population. 



Ratio of Student Enrollment to Population: 
1964 to 1961 





3- and 4- 


5- and 6- 


16^ and 17- 


Year 


Year Okfe 


Year Okfe 


Year OWs 


1964 


9.5 


83 3 


fry 7 


1965 


10.6 


84 4 


O/ ♦*# 


1966 


12.5 




QQ C 


1967 


14.2 


87 4 


QQ Q 
OO.O 


1968 


15.7 


87 6 


cm 7 


1969 


16.1 


88 4 


QQ 7 
CX7. / 


1970 


20.5 


89 5 


90 0 


1971 


21.2 


91 6 


on ? 


1972 


24.4 


91 7 




1973 


24.2 


92 5 


QQ O 
OO.O 


1974 


28.8 


94 2 


07 Q 


1975 


31.5 


94 7 


OQ n 

QsS.SJ 


1976 


31 3 




QQ 1 


1977 


32.0 


95.8 


88.9 


1978 


34.2 


95.3 


89.1 


1979 


35.1 




89.2 


1980 


36.7 


05.7 


89.0 


1981 


36.0 


94.0 


90.6 


1962 


36.4 


960 


90.6 


1963 


37.5 


95.4 


91.7 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 
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Ratio Off Student Enrollment To Population 
Aged 5 to 17 Years, 1900 To 1980 



Ratio Of Student Enrollment To Population 
By Age Group ,1 964-1981 



Percent |Enro<led 



too 

80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 



0 

1900 



10 



20 



30 40 50 

Year Ending 

Source NOES Statistics of Slate School Systems 



60 



70 



80 



Percent Enrolled 

100 
90 
80 

70 
60 
50 
40 

30 

20 
10 



5 and e Year Ods 



16 and 17 Year Olds 



3 and 4 Year Olds 



* I I I I.. 1 1 ,t I I i U-J k — i L. 



1904 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 12 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 flit 

Year Ending <v 

Source U S Bureau of tf>e Census Current Population RaooMs 
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• Of the U S. population aged 5 to 1 7, nearly 99^ are enrolled in school The proptHlKMi has nscn 5^ since 1940, 
and compares with 78% in 1900. 

• Over the past two decades, 

— The most significant changes in school enrollment have been among 3 and 4 year olds From about \(W 
enrolled in the mid- 1960s, the proportion had reached 36<* by 198 1 Enrollment rates among Blacks have 
consistently exceeded those of Whites; children of Hispanic background participate less frequently in school 
programs at these ages. 

— - About 19 of every 20 children of 5 and 6 years are enrolled in school, a level reached in 1974 75 after 
climbing in the prior decade. Hispanic enrollment participation is somewhat lower 

— Enrollment of 16 and 17 year olds has held steady at about nine-tenths of the population, with Black and 
White rales equal from the early I970 f s to the present time. The rate for Hispanic youth has been a little above 
eight out of ten. 
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STATE GOVERNANCE 



Since A Nation At Risk and other educational reform reports in 1983, there 
has been an unusually great amount of activity by State legislatures, boards, 
and departments of education in toughening the standards of their systems. 
Of course, Stat? mandated standards aft not a direct measure of what 
happens in the classroom or of the achievement of our nation's students, but 
they can serve as one indicator of interest in education and of intent to 
improve some aspects of schooling over which State polity officials have 
some control. 



The following data present a time trend of the number of Carnegie Units 
(I -year courses) required to graduate from high school and how many units 
are required in bask subjects. Note, however, that much of die activity and 
responsibility for such requirements rests below the State level at the local 
level. Many states have strong traditions of local control in education and 
many local requirements will vary or even suipass State requirements. 



Mean 

Number of states 
with requirement 



Carnegie Units Required to Graduate from High School 

1958 1974 1380 1IJ83 

16.2 17.4 17.3 18.5 

40 40 39 42 



1964 

19.3 

46 



Carnegie Units Required in Language Arts, Social Studies, Mathematics, and Science 









1958 








1974 








1980 








1983 








1984 






LA 


SS 


MAT 


SCI 


LA 


SS 


MAT 


SCI 


LA 


SS 


MAT 


SCI 


LA 


SS 


MAT 


SCI 


LA 


SS 


MAT 


SCI 


Mean 


3.4 


1.9 


1.1 


1.2 


3.4 


2 


1.3 


1.2 


3.4 


2 


1.2 


1.2 


3.6 


2.1 


1.9 


1.7 


3.8 


2.4 


2.1 


1.9 


Number of states 






































with requirement 


37 


44 


31 


31 


40 


*5 


36 


35 


39 


42 


35 


35 


41 


44 


38 


38 


45 


49 


44 





State Required Carnegie Units 
1958-1984 



State Required Carnegie Units by Subject 
1958-1984 



Mean Number of Required Carnegie Units 




74 



80 83 84 



Mean Number of Required Carnegie Units 



1958 



Language Arts fa 



$oaa\ Studies 



Mathematics & Science 



— # 



74 



80 8384 



School Year 



School Year 



Sources National Assoc of Secondary School Principals. Education Commission of the States Department of Hearth Education and WeJfan* 



0 After 20 years of stability, there has been a sharp increase' since I MHO in the number of Carnegie Units in 
mathematics and science required by the States for high schottl graduation There has been a concomitant but 
smaller increase in (he required units tor language arts 
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APPENDIX A: SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 
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Reading 



Psfformtncs 



Change 



Age Group. 
Rim, and 
Ragion 



9 ywf o<ds 



Northaast 
sooomsi 
Central. . 
West . . . . 
duck 

Southeast 
Centra 

ttfcict 



13-year-okts 



Southeast 
Central 

fHWK 

Black 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central. . . 
west 



Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
wast .... 

Black 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 

mw . . . . 









1971 


1075 


1971 








to 


•m 
HI 


to 


1971 


1975 


19B0 


1975 




1980 






Average Percent Correct 






•4.1 


65 3 


•TO ft 








M.4 


67,0 


M 1 


ft 

.w 


7 V 


2 8* 


•7.1 


690 


Tt & 

n .o 


1 2 


2.6* 


3.7* 


Ml 


653 


W9.Z 


1 A 

1 


3.9* 


53* 


Ml 


691 




1 1 

1 . I 


a A 

1.2 




•4.1 


666 


ta a 


1 ft 


2 2 # 


40* 


4*7 


645 






5 r 


9.9 


•4.1 


564 






5.6 # 


7.8 


48.4 


53.1 


M.I 


7.6 # 


5.0* 


12.7 


•1.0 


56.8 


Ml 


5.8* 


3.8* 


9.7* 


•1.7 


526 


S7.2 


.9 


4.6 


5.5 


99.9 


f A A 

59.9 


m a 






s 


92.9 


61.9 


M ft 


_ 7 


7 


- 7 


84 J 


63.1 


sit a 


• -^t 


.5 


89.1 


604 


ai c 

VI. v 


ft 


1.1 


17 


84.4 


643 


mm m 
U.f 


n 


.5 


A 

A 


81.1 


621 




i n 


1.1 


2.2 


48.4 


46.4 


49* a 


1 0 


3.2* 


A A* 

4.2 


48.9 


48.5 


M.Z 




4.7* 


4.4 


41.8 


45.5 


Aft ft 


4 0* 


- 1 


3 9 


47.7 


48.6 


82.4 


.9 


3.7 


4.7 


48.1 


426 


88.8 


- Se- 


7.9* 


A A 

2.4 


68.9 


4*A f\ 

69.0 


88.2 


tt 


_ a 


~ 7 


71.2 


71 2 


78.6 


O 


- ft 


- 7 


72.7 


7Z.0 


78.8 


- 1 


-1 8 


-1.9 


88.3 


70.2 


78.2 


20 


.0 


2.0 


72.8 


72.9 


71.8 


3 


-1.3 


-1.0 


89.9 


706 


71.6 


.6 


10 


1.7 


81.7 


52 1 


82.2 


5 


1 


.5 


89.1 


54.1 


86.1 


-1.9 


'9 


0 


47.7 


507 


491 


3.0 


-.9 


21 


89.8 


549 


84.2 


1.1 


- 7 


K 


81.8 


494 


88.6 


- 2 4 


1.4 


-10 



9 

ERIC 



"Indicates statistically significant change in performance between assessments. 
1 Less than 0.05 percent 
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AVERAGE READING PERFORMANCE of 9-, 13-, 
and 17-YEAR-OLD STUDENTS , by RACE and 
REGION: SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71, 1974-75, 
and 1979-80 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, Three National Assessments of 
Reading: Changes in Performance, 1979-80 
(Repcrt No. ll-R-01), April 1981. 
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MATHEMATICS 



-National Assessment of Educational Progress in mathematics for ages 9, 13, and 17, by selected 
characteristics of participants: United States, 197273 and 1977 78 



Selected 
characteristics of 
participants 



Age 9 



Mean % correct 



1972-73 



1977 78 



Mean 
change 



Age 13 



Mean % correct 



1972 73 



1977 78 



Mean 

change 



Age17* 



Mean % correct 



1972 73 



1977 78 



change 



1 



AH participants 

Region 
Northeast . 

Southeast . 

Central ... 

West . 

Sex: 
Male ... 

Female 

Race 

Black 

White 

Ntspa/wc 

Size and type of community: 

Extreme rural 

Low metropolitan. 

High metropolitan 

Main big city 

Vtbm} fringe. 

Medium city 

SmafI place 



8 



9 



10 



38 1 

41.9 
320 
399 

37.8 

38 1 

38.1 

23.4 
41.1 
28.1 

34.0 
25.3 
46.6 
35.0 
42.4 
396 
370 



36.8 

420 
32.4 
387 
34.0 

37.0 
367 

26^ 
39.1 
286 

32.1 
27 7 
46.0 
33.6 
41.4 
378 
36.0 



-1.3 

00 
04 

1.2 
-3.7 

-1.2 
-1.4 

2.9 
-2.0 
06 

1.9 
2.4 
0.7 
1.4 
1.0 
■1.7 
1.1 



52.6 

57.4 
46.8 
562 
499 

52.7 
52.5 

31 8 
566 

39.7 

50.0 
34.7 
636 
489 
558 
534 
523 



506 

558 
44.2 
53.0 
48.5 

509 
50.2 

324 

54.2 
36 7 

45.2 
36.7 
594 
470 
563 
566 
489 



2 0 

-16 
-2.6 
-2.1 
1.4 

-1.8 

-2.3 

06 

- 2.4 

3 0 

-48 

2.0 
-4.2 
-1.9 
-0.5 

32 
-3.4 



517 

545 
47.4 

52.5 
51 2 

538 
49.7 

335 
545 
38.3 

484 
407 

59.5 
47.3 
54.1 
540 

61.2 



48.1 

51 3 
436 
50.8 
45.4 

499 
46.4 

30.9 
51 0 
360 

46.4 
35.1 
57.3 
45.7 
51.2 
51 8 
470 



3.6 

-3.2 
3.8 

-1.7 
5 8 

-3 9 

-3.2 

2 6 

3.5 

2.3 

2.0 
-6.7 
2.2 
16 
2 9 
-2.2 
-42 



1 AH participants of this age were in school. 
NOTE The mean change is equai to the drftereoce in the 
fer in this tstofe due to rounding. 



mean correct for each year but may drf 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Summary Volume, 1980. 



Mathematics! Technical repot* 



Selected 
characteristics of 
participants 



- Nations! Assessment of Educational Progress in mathematics for ages 9, 13, and 17, by selected 
characteristics of participants: United States, 1977 78 and 1981-82 



Age 9 



Mean % correct 



1977-78 



196 82 



Mean 
change 



Age 13 



Mean % correct 



1977 78 



1981-82 



6 



Mean 
change 



AgeU 1 



Mean % correct 



1977 78 



8 



1161-82 



Mean 

change 



10 



AW participants. . 
Region: 

Northeast ... 

Southeast 

Central 

West 
Se*: 

Male 

Female 

Race 

Black 

White 

Hspanfc 

community; 
Extreme rural . 
low metropolitan 
High metropolitan 
Mam big city . 
Urban fringe . . 
Medium city 
Sman place. 



554 

58.6 
51.4 
562 
526 

56.3 
553 

43.1 
58.1 
46.6 

51 1 
444 
650 
51.9 
598 
56.4 
54.7 



564 

59.0 
52.9 
57.8 
56.9 

56.8 
56.9 

45.2 
588 
47.7 

52.7 
455 
66.3 
54.2 
59.4 
565 
56,5 



10 

0.4 
1.5 
0 4 
3.3 

0 5 

1 6 

2 1 

0.7 
1.1 

t.6 
1.0 
1.3 
23 
-0.4 
01 
0.8 



1 AI participants of this age were in school. 
NOTE. The mean change is equal to the difference in the mean correct for each year but 
may differ in (his table due to rounding, 



566 

603 

51.6 
593 
54.5 

564 
569 

41.7 
609 
454 

526 
435 
66 1 
53 1 
61.0 
61.9 
55.1 



80.6 

644 

56.2 
61.9 
590 

60.4 
606 

48.2 
63.1 
51 9 

563 
49 3 
70.7 
57.4 
644 
63.0 
588 



39 

4.1 
46 
26 
4,5 

40 

37 

65 
32 
6.5 

3.7 
58 
56 
43 

34 

1.1 

3.7 



60.4 

63 1 
56.5 
63.0 

57.7 

62.0 
58.6 

437 

632 
48.5 

580 

45.8 
700 
57.9 
636 
65.0 
68.5 



802 

828 
56.7 
62.1 
58.4 

61 6 
589 

460 
83 1 
49.4 

570 
47 7 
69 7 
67 4 
623 
820 
59.2 



02 

-0 3 
0.2 

-09 
0.7 

-0.4 
0 1 

1.3 
0.1 
0.9 

1.0 
19 
03 
*05 

-1.3 
-3.0 
0.7 



SOURCE: Derived from data avertable m the fries of the Hatkmai Asessment of Educational 
Progress, July 1983. 
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SCIENCE 



- National Assessment of Educational Progress in science for ages 9, 13, and 17 by selected 
characteristics of participants: United States, 1972 73 and 1976-77 



selected 

C_f WIT {ft, VCTI5IIV3 Ul 

participants 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Aga17 ? 


Mean % conect 


Mean 
change 


Mean % correct 


Mean 

change 


Mean % correct 


Mean 
change 


1972 73 


197*77 


1972 73 


197*77 


1972 73 


197*77 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Ai participants 


52.3 


52 


2 


0 


1 


54.5 


538 


-0 7 


48.4 


46.5 


19 


i#gion: 

IWT|IIV<m| . . . < 


53.6 


3* 




o 

V 


7 


56.0 


559 


-01 


494 


48.8 


-0 8 


Southeast 


485 


4ft 


n 
u 


o 




51.8 


51.1 


-0.7 


463 


44.3 


2.0 


Central * 


53.9 


Do 


«» 

«9 


u 


0 


56.0 


554 


-0.6 


494 


47.7 


1.7 


West 


52.7 


«v7 


c 
O 


n 


1 


54 1 


524 


1.7 


48.0 


455 


2.5 


>ex; 
Male 


53.6 


53 


5 


0 


1 


56.3 


56.1 


-0.2 


51.9 


497 


2.2 


Femate 


51 0 


50 


8 


0 


2 


52.7 


51 6 


- 1.1 


45.1 


433 


1.8 


face; 




















* 




Black 


398 


39 


4 


-0 


4 


41.1 


42.0 


0.9 


358 


33.0 


-2.8 


White 


5o.U 


54 


6 


-0 


4 


Of ,/ 




-0.8 


JJO.U 


AQ 7 

*#o. / 


1.9 


Httpernc 


430 


44 


8 


1 


8 


453 


43.4 


-1.9 


37.3 


38-3 


1.0 


Jure and type of community 




















46.2 




Extreme rural 


501 


52 


9 


2 


8 


526 


53.4 


0.8 


47.6 


-1.4 


Low metropolitan 


40.3 


41 


0 


0 


7 


438 


42.2 


1.6 


403 


36.4 


-3.9 


High metropolian 


58.0 


59 


5 


1 


5 


599 


59.4 


-0.5 


53.1 


509 


-2.2 


Mam b*g city 


48.7 


47 


6 


- 1 


1 


51 4 


50.6 


0 8 


44.8 


42,1 


-2.7 


Urban fringe 


54.8 


56 


4 


1 


6 


560 


563 


0.3 


49.5 


490 


-0.5 


Medium city 


548 


51 


5 


3 


3 


54.6 


537 


-09 


48 .3 ' 


467 


-16 


Small place 


522 


52 


3 


0 


1 


55 1 


54,0 


- 11 


492 


469 


-2.3 



! AI participants of this age were in school SOURCE: National Assessment of educational Progress, Three Assessments of Science, 1989 77: 

4Qlt The mean change rs equal ty the difference m the mean conect for each year but may drf Technical Summary. 1979. 

far in this table due to rounding 



Science achievement, by age group and other characteristics of participants: 1969 70 and 1972 73 









Mean percentages of correct 


responses, 2 by age of participant and year 








9 year oMs 


13 year okfs 


17 year olds 1 




1969-70 


1972 73 


Diff. 


1969 70 


1972 73 


Diff 


1969 70 


1972 73 


Orff. 


National total 


606 


68.8 


1.8 


58,8 


56.9 


19 


44.2 


428 


14 


*eg*on 
















446 




Northeast 


62.9 


60.5 


■ 2.4 


606 


59 1 


15 


466 


2.0 


Southeast 


55.2 


54.8 


0.4 


53.9 


54.1 


02 


409 


41 4 


0.5 


Central 


62.1 


80.2 


1,9 


61 1 


58.4 


2.8 


440 


43.0 


1.0 


West 


608 


59.4 


-1.4 


564 


66.5 


-29 


44.4 


41.7 


2.7 


Sex. 
Male 


61 7 


599 


1.8 


61.0 


59.0 


2.0 


47 3 


458 


- 1 5 


Female 


594 


57 7 


1 7 


567 


54 7 


19 


41 2 


40.0 


- 1.2 


Jace 




















White 


635 


61.9 


16 


620 


602 


1.8 


45.7 


448 


09 


Black 


466 


456 


1.0 


44.0 


40.7 


33 


334 


331 


03 


Sore and type of community 










438 




37 0 


35 1 


19 


Low metro 


454 


45,6 


0.2 


45.6 


1.8 


High metro 


680 


66.7 


-2 3 


64.7 


63 7 


1 1 


492 


47.4 


1 8 


Mam big city 


580 


57.3 


• 0.7 


54.9 


54.5 


- 0,4 


44 6 


40 1 


45 


Urban fringe 


633 


80.5 


28 


61.5 


57 6 


3.9 


44 6 


42.5 


2 1 


Medium city 


61.2 


60.3 


0.9 


61.1 


580 


30 


462 


43.0 


-3 2 


Small places L 


61.2 


59.6 


1 6 


595 


58.1 


14 


433 


440 


07 


Extreme rural 


538 


56.0 


2.2 


52.2 


54.8 


2.7 


406 


41 2 


06 



In school respondents only 

Number of exercises used to calculate mean percent correct: age 9, 94 exercises; age 13, 69 exercises; age 17, 66 exercises 
4QT" ^) lefinrtrons, see Technical Notes. 

JOC| *°nal Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States, Denver, Colo., unpublished data. 
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Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Scores 



Percentage of High school graduates who scored 600 or more in the verbal test and those Who scored 600 
or more in the mathematics test: 1972-1984 



Verbal 



Mathematics 







LMUlIKJBi: WXTJ1 


scores of 

EL. fVl mri iitjT, 

ouu or noire 


Number with 

scores of 
600 or more 


Percent with 
scores of 
600 or more 


1972 


3,001 


116,630 


3,9 


182,602 


6.1 


1973 


3,036 


98,256 


3.2 


169,029 


5.6 


1974 


3,074 


98,766 


3.2 


169,844 


5.5 


1975 


3,133 


79,133 


2.5 


155,516 


5.0 


1976 


3,148 


81,964 


2.6 


163,398 


5.2 


1977 


3,154 


78,342 


2.5 


157,466 


5.0 


1978 


3,127 


77,732 * 


2.5 


155,846 


5.0 


1979 


3,101 


76,261 


2.5 


149,021 


' 4.8 


1980 


3,043 


71,363 


2.3 


149,615 


4.9 


1981 


3,020 


69,612 


2.3 


143,566 


4.8 


1982 


3,001 


70,448 


2.3 


150,822. 


5.0 


1983 


2,890 1/ 


66,292 


2.3 


153,344 1 " 


5.3 


1984 


2,741 1/ 


70,479 


2.6 


160,634 


5.9 



1/ Preliminary. 
2/ Projected. 



SOURCE: 



College Entrance Examination Board, National Report, College-Bound Seniors , various years. High 
school graduates: National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education 1985 
Edition , forthcoming. ^ ~ 
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American College Testing (ACT) Scores 



Percentage of high school g r aduates who scored 26 or noire in the English test and those who scored 600 or more in the 
mathematics test: 1972-1983 









English 






Mathematics 






Total 


Number With 




i 

Percent with 


Number with 




Percent with 


Graduation 


high school 


scores of 


Standard 


scores of 


scores of 


Standard 


scores of 


year 


graduates 


26 orTiore 


deviation 


26 or more 


26 or more 


deviation 


26 or more 




(000) 














1972 


3,001 


20,319 


5.5 


0.68 


77,890 


7.2 


2.60 


1973 


3,036 


44 / 246 


.5.3 


1.46 


169,611 


7.2 


5.59 


1974 


3,074 


36,998 


5.2 


1.20 


155,390 


7.4 


5.05 


1975 


3,133 


35,722 


5.3 


1.14 


150,030 


7.9 


4.79 


1976 


3,148 


34,583 


5.4 


1.10 


131,415 


7.6 


4.17 


1977 


3,154 


44,614 


5.2 


1.41 


148,712 


7.8 


4.72 


1978 


3,127 


53,884 


5.4 


1.72 


153,954 


7.7 


4.92 


1979 


3,101 


46,813 


5.4 


X * 5X 


140,438 


7.6 


4.53 


1980 


3,043 


49,332 


5.4 


1.62 


147,996 


7.6 


4.86 


1981 


3,020 


50,146 


• 5.4 


1.66 


142,079 


7.9 


4.70 


1982 


3,001 


56,316 


5.3 


1.88 


136,768 


8.0 


4.56 


1983 


2,890 1/ 


58,471 

.—. 


5.5 


2.02 


142,001 


8.2 


4.91 



1/ Preliminary. 

i 

NOTES: Stuck. scores were based oh ACT samples of 10 percent. For both the English and the Mathematics tests, the range 
of possible scores is a low of 1 to a high of 36. The number of students scoring 26 or more was obtained by taking 
the percentage (rounded to the nearest whole, percent) of the students scoring 26-36 times the number of students in 
. the sample and multiplying by 10*. 

SOURCE: The American College Testing Program, College Student Profiles: Norms for the ACT Assessment , various years. High 
school graduates: National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education 1985 Edition , forthcoming 
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COLLEGE BWTRANCK BXAMINATJCW 8C0RSS: 1980 and 1984 



ACT States 



1980 1984 Change 
Score Score 



1984 % of H.S. 
Grade Taking 
Teet 



SAT States 



1980 
Score 



1984 
Score 



Change 



1984 % of H. S« 
Grade taking 
Test 



Alabama 


17.0 


r, 


+0.4 


58.7 


Alaska 


18.9 


18.2 


-0.7 


36.7 


Arizona 


18.9 


18.7 


-0.2 


41.8 


Arkansas 


17.8 


17.6 


-0.2 


61.4 


Colorado 


19.6 


19.7 


-K).l 


70.2 


Idaho 


18.8 


18.9 


4-0.1 


59.2 


Illinois 


18.5 


18.7 


-KJ.2 


71.5 


Iowa 


20.5 


20.2 


-0.3 


58.9 


Kansas 


18.9 


19.2 


40.3 


63.5 


Kentucky 


17.7 


17.9 


4-0.2 


62.0 


Louisiana 


16.8 


16.6 


-0.2 


77.9 


Michigan 


18.9 


18.8 


-0.1 


55.6 


Minnesota 


20.3 


20.2 


-0.1 


28.6 


Mississippi 


15.6 


15.6 


0 


86.2 


Missouri 


18 ? 


18.8 


-0.1 


51.3 


Montana 


1S.O 


19.4 


-0.2 


52.6 


Nebraska 


20.0 


20.1 


40.1 


77. 1 


Nevada 


18.6 


18.7 


4-0.1 


45.6 


New Mexico 


17.8 


17.6 


-0.2 


63. 1 


North Dakota 


18.0 


17.9 


-0.1 


62.4 


Ohio 


19.1 


19.2 


40.1 


50.3 


Oklahoma 


17.8 


17.6 


-0,2 


58.7 


South Dakota 


19.3 


19.2 


-0.1 


69.7 


Tennessee 


17.5 


17.7 


4-0.2 


64.5 


Utah 


18.6 


18.8 


40.2 


74.0 


West Virginia 


17.7 


17.4 


-0.3 


52.4 


Wisconsin 


20.4 


20.4 


0 


35.2 


Wyoming 


19.3 


19.3 


0 


60.3 



Source: American College Testing Program 
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California 


886 


897 


1 


39.1 


Connecticut 


897 


904 


7 


62.8 


Delaware 


900 


902 


2 


48.2 


Dist. of Col. 


780 


823 


43 


49.9 


Florida 


888 


890 


2 


39.5 


Georgia 


814 


822 


8 


48.2 


Hawaii 


868 


869 


1 


48.3 


Indiana 


857 


864 


7 


44.7 


Maine 


894 


892 


-2 


47.3 


Maryland 


885 


897 


12 


48.0 


Massachusetts 


887 


896 


9 


62.6 


New Hampshire 


926 


931 


5 


56.9 


New Jersey 


867 


876 


9 


60.6 


New York 


809 


894 


5 


61.3 


North Carolina 


822 


827 


5 


46.4 


Oregon 


893 


907 


14 


43.6 


Pennsylvania 


886 


887 


1 


50.9 


Rhode Island 


875 


885 


10 


55.6 


South Carolina 


784 


803 


19 


44.8 


Texas 


871 


866 


-5 


33.0 


Vermont 


900 


907 


7 


51.7 


Virginia 


883 


894 


11 


50.1 



Source: The College Board 




Qsrrant Bapandlturss »r Pupil in Avarag* Attandanca in PubUc Kl«#ntary/8acondmry School by State, 



1970-71 and 1982-83 



State Currant 

Expenditures 1 
Per Pupil in 
1962-03 



Current Expenditure* Percent Increase in 
per Pupil in 1970-71 Current Expenditure* 

tor Pupil fro* 1970-71 

to 1983-63 

Current Constant Current Constant 
{ 1970-71) C 1982-63) 197C-71 ( 1982-83) 
Dollars * Dollars 2 collars Dollars 2 



State Current 

Expenditures 1 
Per Pupil in 
1962-83 



current Expenditures Percent Increase in 

Per Pupil in 1970-71 Current Expenditures 

< Iter Pupil fro* 1970-71 

to 1982-83 

Cur rent Cone tant Cox rent Constant 
{ 1970-71) (1982-83) 1970-71 (1982-83) 
Dollars collars 2 Dollars Dollars 2 



W 12,948 $ 811 

AX....... 7,325 1,507 

Ah, 2,1 7 605 

*R 1,971 800 

AS 2,524 783 

CA******* 2,733 808 

CO 3,171 841 

CT 3,636 1,056 

DS, , 3,456 1,047 

DC 4,260 1,178 

Th 2,680 829 

GA 2,169 714 

SI 3,239 1,023 

IA 3,695 801 

ID,,***** 2,062 650 

tit 3,100 1,036 

lH 2,414 809 

KS 3,058 823 

2,100 670 

Vh , 2,739 791 

HA* •••••» 3,378 927 

NDm 3,445 1,039 

HE, *9 0 99* 2,458 751 

MI 3,307 1,007 

MS* * 9 9 999 3,085 1,049 

MO 9 2,466 763 



92,252 


223.6 


30*9 


3,725 


386.1 


96-6 


1,495 


259*6 


45*6 


1,483 


228.5 


32*9 


1,935 


222*3 


30*4 


2,2^9 


201*7 


22*1 


*> , V f ^ 


277. 1 


52*5 


2,610 


244*3 


39*3 


2,588 


230*1 


33*5 


2,912 


261*6 


46.3 


2,049 


223*3 


30*8 


1,765 


203*8 


22*9 


2,529 


216.6 


28*1 


2,227 


243*5 


39*0 


1,807 


215*7 


27.7 


2,561 


199.2 


21.0 


2,000 


198.4 


20.7 


2,034 


271.6 


50.3 


1,656 


213.4 


26.8 


1,955 


246.3 


40.1 


2,291 


264.4 


47.4 


2,568 


231.6 


34.2 


1,856 


227.3 


32.4 


2,489 


228*4 


32.9 


2,593 


194*1 


19.0 


1,886 


223*5 


30.9 



MS 1,849 602 

MT>***<** 3,289 840 

HC 2,162 684 

WD 2,853 742 

ME 2,984 86$ 

110 2,750 801 

MJ****.** 4.007 1,177 

m0999909 2,901 746 

tfV 2,613 820 

MT 4,686 1,567 

OS..**.** 2,676 798 

OE 2,805 676 

OR* ••*•*• 3,504 1,012 

PA* ,009*0 3,329 952 

RI...**.. 3,570 1,002 

8C* ****** 2,017 659 

60 2,486 776 

Til 2.027 623 

TX 2,731 703 

DT 2,013 701 

VA 2,620 792 

VT 3,051 654 

MA 3,211 928 

MI 3,237 984 

MV 2,764 7Jv 

Ml 4,045 931 



1,488 


207.1 


24*3 


2,076 


291*5 


58.4 


1,696 


215*2 


27.5 


1,834 


284*5 


55.6 


2,138 


245*0 


39*6 




243*3 


38.9 


0> , 7V7 


240*4 


37,7 


1,844 


266*9 


57*3 


2 (127 


218.7 


23.9 


J, O f <9 


199*0 


21*0 


1,972 


235.3 


35*7 


1,671 


314.9 


67*9 


2,501 


246*2 


40*1 


2,353 


249.7 


41*5 


2,477 


256.3 


44*1 


1,629 


206* 1 


23*8 


1,918 


220*4 


29.6 


1,540 


225*4 


31.6 


1,738 


288*5 


57.1 


1,733 


187.2 


16.2 


1,958 


230.8 


33.6 


2,111 


257.3 


44.5 


2,294 


246.0 


40.0 


2,432 


229.0 


33.1 


1,794 


280.7 


54*1 


2,301 


334.5 


75.6 



1 xncludaa *xvmnOit^00 for day *chooi* only, **cluda. adult .duration, con-unity coll.*.*, and connmnity *.rvic*. 

2 Adjiutod for Inflation aaing th. lode* »t Stat, and local Gowarananta Purcba*.*. 
HOTCt Data lis pay not add to total* bacau*. of rounding. 

SOORCff, 0.8. Oapart-nt of Mucation, national Cnt.r for Education Otatiatica, ^SSS^^JSAJ^SmSL gg-gfggff "t* 
SSndarr lduc«t?on, 1970-71 , 1973 and preliminary data from th. Oo—on Cor. of Data, anpubll.l-d tabulation. (Auouat 1984). 
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State 

Wyoming 
Alaska 
Montana 
Now York 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
New Mexico 
New Jersey 
Rhode Island 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Washington 
North Dakota 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Iowa 

Massachusetts 
Maine 
Nebraska 
Utah 
South Dakota 
Kansas 
West Virginia 
Oklahoma 
Florida 
Louisiana 
Ohio 
Maryland 
Connecticut 
Indiana 
Hawaii 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 
South Carolina 
New Hampshire 
Arizona 
- Missouri 
Texas 
Alabama 
Illinois 
Idaho 
North Carolina 
California 
Nevada 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 



Tennessee 
Georgia 



STATE FISCAL EFFORT FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

Stale Effort by Rank, 1982-83 



□ 1973 Effort 
■ 1983 Effort 
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• When compared with themselves, 45 States increased their own 
effort over the decade and 6 decreased their effort. 

• When compared with each other. States that rose in rank order 
by 10 places or more between 1972-73 and 1982-83 were 
Alaska, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
OUahoma, Florida, and Wyoming. Those that dropped in rank 
older by 10 or more places over the decade were Minnesota, 
Connecticut, Maryland, California, Indiana, Mississippi, Il- 
linois, and New Hampshire. 



pis index defines each State's effort to finance public schools as 
State and local revenues related to State wealth, with wealth 
weighted by the share of State population enrolled in public 
schools. It is a measure of the amount of school revenues in rela- 
tion to the tax base (where personal income represents the tax 
base) but adjusts the tax base to reflect a student "share" of public 
services for each State. 
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1962-43 state Fiscal Kffart for fehlic EXaamtary mti Saoonduy Schoala 









RovaiwM 
























Stata 


Enroll- 


93oaila 


State 




State 


Local 


Tttal 


Inoaaa 




aunt 


X 1 tfUU 








(million*) 




(■aliens) (thous) 


(thous) 




t*oiiiig 




$163 


$366 


$549 


$ 6225 


509 


1Q2 








473 


87 


560 


7491 


444 


89 


J/1 


Montana 




262 


232 


494 


7741 


605 


152 


33! 


Nbi# Yock 




4647 


6327 


10973 


214390 


17567 




Til 


Oregon 




466 


951 


1417 


27078 


2668 


44B 


311 


Ranrwlvwia 


2S44 


3100 


5943 


129615 


11679 


1784 


305 


Vumt 




96 


165 


263 


4950 


520 


91 




Nov Mexico 




624 


106 


731 


12692 


1367 


269 








1391 


2568 


4479 


97770 


7427 


1 173 






178 


262 


440 


10416 


953 


1 J0 




Klaoonadn 




995 


1398 


2393 


51124 


4745 


786 


283 


Michigan 




1757 


3462 


5219 


96007 


9116 


1762 


276 






1054 


1164 


2218 




4133 


'VAC 

715 




f#wi>injtiii 




1889 


480 


2366 


50004 


4276 


739 


774 


North Dakota 




4 ACL 

145 


JW 


7299 


672 


1 17 

1 1/ 


273 


CodoKado 




766 


1048 


1814 


37561 


3071 


545 


272 






221 


79 


300 


7147 


600 


93 


272 


low 




647 


813 


1459 


30904 


2906 


505 


272 


Masaactuaettaa 


1134 


1828 


2962 


70647 


5750 


909 


J67 


Malm 




272 


237 


509 


10527 


1136 


212 


159 


NotaMfo 




219 


538 


758 


17300 


1569 




259 


Utah 




477 


354 J 


831 


13661 


1571 


370 


256 




92 


206 


298 


6481 


694 


124 


258 






566 


669 


1236 


28531 


2408 


407 


256 


Moat VIJK9I1UU 


567 


264 


851 


17562 


1961 


375 


253 





Stata Local Toted, 




Stats 
tap. 


taoll- 
asnt 


ftocwOa 

x 1000 




(bOUIcto) 




(thous) 


(thou*) 





Cklahoa 


4 -w 
1206 


452 


lW5a/ 


•Jj f 1 1 




594 


252 


Florida 


2410 


1619 




4) lilBl 

1 14JBJ 


ivao 


1 JOS 

two -J 


249 


Ixxxiaama 


1 164 


759 


1923 


4411* 






246 


Ohio 




2653 


4876 


4! 4 AW< 

114dJ8 


1/TTT) 




246 


Maryland 


849 


1227 




CS\AA 4 

Mtai 


4feC/V 


fiOQ 


242 


Conmctiout 


617 


1020 


1637 


43566 


3 li» 


aw> 




Indiana 


1369 


1000 


2369 




5482 


HJW 


**» 


mm — _ J 1 

HaMWll 


438 


1 
• 




11562 

I l<7>W 


997 


162 


233 


mat. of Qol. 


0 


307 


307 


9227 


626 


91 


228 


Virginia 


1104 


1401 


2505 


62272 


5485 


975 


226 


South Gtaolina 


735 


450 


1185 


27791 


3227 


609 


226 


Not? ttagsahlre 


36 


362 


396 «. 


10651 


948 


160 


223 


Ariacna 


734 




1136 


29074 


2892 


510 


221 




788 


1057 


1845 


51406 




603 


221 


Taaaa 


4132 




7466 


174445 


15329 


2986 


220 


Ald^bami 


963 


381. 


1344 


34225 


3941 


724 


214 


lUinoi* 


1773 


3017 


4790 


137696 


11466 


1880 


212 


khho 


245 


131 


376 


8805 


977 


203 


205 


Nbjrth Ctaolina 


1474 


538 


2012 


55059 


6019 


1097 


201 


CaJLl Bosnia 


7631 




10219 


311609 


24697 


4065 


199 




186 


169 


355 


10439 


676 


151 


197 


AxKaraaa 


402 


299 


700 


19480 


2307 


433 


192 


Kantucky 


844 


279 


1124 


33679 


3692 


651 


189 


ftnnaaaaa 


465 


193 


678 


19664 


2569 


466 


187 


598 


735 


1333 


42034 


4666 


628 


176 


Gooe^la 


1500 


863 


2362 




564B 


1504 


163 



0a ta van u aa (total) 

fejnoonal Inoont x UMplJUv ^i l atim ) 



Sources: State and local revenue*, NOSS; panonal inoow, totem of Boonoaic Analyala 
Stata peculation, Bumau o£ Economic Analyvia; public elawntaty and aoconctaxy 
anxullawnt, NOES* 
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1*72-73 State Manl BCftwt tor fttxllc Rfcwntary art Saocwfcry School* 















State 


State Loan Tbtal 


tnocm 


Stats 




FtxmUa 

x 1000 



Wilt o n s) (thaw) (thaus) 



Wmant 
Minna*** 

OonmcUcat 

Khodte Island 

Hichipn 

Gfcagpn 

Mtayland 

H»t Jan*y 

Wisconsin 

DwJLswtir* 

Abufca 

lam 

Montana 

Mains 

Cadi fornix 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Mtfhingftcti 

CodQCflfciO " 

Mtjwouri 

Utah 

XUinaU 



$ 2510 


S 3317 


? -M>mf 




18352 


lAao, 


321 


43 


80 




Kw 


463 


106 


292 


703 


463 




l/MD 


3867 


900 


292 


1459 


1370 


2829 


IJJ1 1 


4 (Arte 

11905 


2321 


272 


308 


664 




16773 


3070 


6S7 


264 


7$ 


1 JO 


«o 


4394 


976 


105 


263 


1123 


4IOO 


433BB 


9025 


2124 


261 


115 


423 


J JO 


9541 


2195 


477 


260 


542 




1171 




4081 


911 


259 


545 


1507 


2052 






1482 


257 


353 


742 


1085 


19405 


4496 


987 


257 


495 


1034 


1519 


28502 


5762 


1205 


255 


130 


43 


173 


2951 


574 


133 


253 


95 


14 


100 


1726 




83 


248 


221 


454 


675 


12630 


2861 


631 


242 


53 


116 


169 


2943 


719 


172 


240 


84 


129 


213 




1035 


245 


234 


1810 


3398 


5199 


104191 


20666 


4459 


230 


435 


241 


676 


13124 


3762 


842 


230 


415 


766 


1181 


22926 


5296 


1207 


226 


437 


367 


804 


15598 


3447 


788 


225 


173 


402 


575 


10998 


2405 


573 


219 


136 


324 


459 


10260 


2256 


461 


219 


350 


584 


944 


20159 


4753 


1020 


218 


144 


102 


246 


4232 


1135 


306 


216 


1145 


1379 


2524 


57812 


11258 


2321 


212 



State 


State Local Total 


tyteona. 
Ttooam 


State 


asnt 


Rntila 
x 1000 




(■inlaw) 


(■UUow) 


(tints) 







He* Mtodco 
South Meat* 
Hmr ttefxfexa 
Worth teteote 

Ohio 

1*k9t Virginia 
Virginia 



GKJahaw 

South Carolina 



Florldi 
Kentucky 
Olat. of Qol, 



North Carolina 

wyoolng 

Georgia 

AflHNMM 

Mlaatealo* 



163 
20 
13 
40 
190 
783 
191 
368 
48 
1164 

279 
175 
798 
314 
144 

49 
560 

34 
428 
142 
185 
322 

49 
263 



52 
110 
141 

87 
279 
1434 
110 
605 
245 
1031 
220 
146 

0 
509 
170 

0 
80 
262 
34 
334 
117 
90 
132 
76 
246 



216 
130 
154 
127 

2217 
300 
973 
293 

2195 
443 

175 
1307 
484 
144 

129 
822 
68 
762 
259 
275 
454 
125 
508 



3873 
2637 
3328 
2745 
8609 
40415 
6428 
21112 
6785 
46929 
10024 
9498 
4178 
33345 
11966 
4217 
2315 

1524 

6596 
7096 

12117 
2981 

14981 



1078 
677 
782 
631 
2009 

10747 
1797 
4828 
1518 

11759 

2657 
2718 
618 

7520 

3336 
744 
547 

5296 
347 

4807 

2018 

2307 

3540 
763 

4088 



283 

158 
171 
133 
521 

2378 
409 

1085 
323 

2782 
601 
627 
179 

1539 
710 
136 
135 

1173 
85 

1086 

450 

520 

771 

189 

903 



212 

212 

211 

211 

210 

207 

205 

205 

202 

196 

195 

194 

192 

192 

190 

186 

185 

185 

181 

178 

176 

172 

172 

r*> 

154 



Souroas: State and local (Mini, K3S; pawonal inca*, BUr«u c< Etaon«ic JWwlyate; 
' ^ population, Bureau at Eamcmic Analysis; public alaowitary and aeccnctuy 
enrollnent, ICES. 
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TEACHERS EMPLOYED (IN FULL-TIME EQUIVALENTS) IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, AND CANDIDATE SHORTAGES, BY HELD OF ASSIGNMENT: 50 STATES AND 

DC, NOVEMBER I. 1983 



Total Teachers 



Candiate Shortages 



Source: 1983-84 Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortage (NCES). 
Note: Percentages are calculated on unrounded numbers. 
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Shortage, per 
1000 Teachers 



rid of Assignment 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




Total 


2,553,300 


100.0 


4,000 


100.0 


1 .6 


Prcprimary Education 


89,100 


3.5 


80 


2.0 


0.9 


* General Elementary Education 


873,300 


34.2-- v 


740 


18.7 


0.8 


Ait 


50,700 


2.0 - 


180 


4.6 


3.6 


Bask Skills/Rcnicdiai Education 


42,300 


1.7 


120 


3.1 


2.9 


Bilingual Education 


29,900 


1.2 


260 


6.6 


8.8 


Biological and Physical Sciences 


131,100 


5.1 


230 


5.7 




Biology 


28,800 


I.I 


50 


1.2 


1.7 


Chemistr/ 


14,600 ' 


0.6 


30 


0.7 


1.9 


Physics 


8,700 


0.3 


40 


1.0 


4.5 


General ami AH Other Sciences 


79.000 


3.1 


110 


2.8 


1.4 


Business (non-vocational) 


»53,800 


2.1 


20 


0.5 


0.4 


Computer Science 


9,200 


0.4 


30 


0.9 


3. / 


English Language Arts 


182,700 


7.2 


170 


4.3 


0.9 


Foreign Languages 


50,400 


2.0 


80 


1.9 


1.5 


Health. Physical Education 


131.500 


5.1 


100 


2.5 


0.8 


Home Economics 


38.100 


1.5 


30 " 


0/7 


0.7 


Industrial Arts 


43,700 






2.1 J 


1 .9 


Mathematics 


147,100 


5.8 


260 


6.6 


1 .8 


Music . 


79,100 


3.1 


240 


6.1 


3. 1 


Reading 


47,700 


1.9 


20, 


0.5 


0.4 


Social Studies/Social Sciences 


142,400 


5.6 


70 


1.7 


0.5 


Special Education 


264,100 


10.3 


1 ,030 


25.9 




Mentally Retarded 


54,400 


2.1 


150 


3.9 


2.8 


Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 


26,800 


1.0 


100 


2.5 


3.7 


Specific Learning Disabled 


73,200 


2.9 


190 


4.8 


2.6 


Speech Impaired 


27,700 


1.1 


180 


4.4 


6.3 


Other Special Education 


82,000 


3.2 


400 


10.3 


5.0 


Vocational Education 


64,300 


2.5 


70 


1.7 


- » 1.1 


Other Elementary Education 


29,800 


1.2 


30 


0.8 


- 1.1 


Other Secondary Education 


53,500 


2.1 


120 


3.0 


' 2.1 
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ACHEWttfWT TEST-fln e3«rinat~x* tint neasures the extant to 
utiich a person has acquired oartain infamy tion or sastered 
certain skills, usually as a result of atfeclfi^ iiwtrucWou 2, 3,b,7 

JttKMMNCSHito prs a en c * of a studant? on days torn achool is in ses- 
sion, A student My be canted peasant only when ha is act a 1 \\ 
at school or is present at anothai place at a school activity which 
is spon ao CTd by the school, is a part of the program of the school, 
and is personally euparvised by a aeetoar of neater* of tha school 
staff* This My include authorised i n d apanctont stucfy, voaJt~eti)eV 
\ pcoycmm, fiald trips, athletic contests, ouslc festivals, -tufcnt 
oc nv e nti o ne , instniotion tor hawobound students, and similar activi- 
ties whon of f IdLally authorised under policies of the local school 
baaed* It does not include "raking vff schooOuoKk at hoa», or 
activities supervised or sponsored by private Individuals or gcu^e. 20 

AVERAGE DRILY flEBENDWCE (A0ft)-4he aggregate days attendance of a 
given school during a given reporting period dLvidad by tha rmster j 
of days school is in sassion dsring this pariodL Chly days on 
which tha studmts are urxfev tha guidance and direction of teachaaaa 
should be ocnsldbred as dayj u? session* flha vrxtrtlng period is 
generally a given regular school torn. 

BICIOGy, (XNSRAL-A groqp of instructional p ro gre s s that generally 
describes lifia ferns, including the stuctwe, fuicticn, reproduc- 
tion, growth, heredity, evolution, behavior, and distribution of 
living orgmlflBtt. 8 

BUSDC5S ad MANAGEMENT- A group of inatnictional program that 
describe tha pooossseee of purchasing, selling, producing, and 
interchanging of goods, ocaarxBLties, and services in profit 
asking and non-profit public and private institutions and agencies, 8,9 

OMEXHE IM4 standard of oawsuwwent that represents one 

credit ftxr the caqpletlon of a 1-year course* 8,9,44,45 

CU6S SXZE~4he «eriba«Mp of a class as of a given date* 24,25 ' 

CLASSKMM 1EKHSR-A staff fleeter assigned the professional 
activities of instructing students, in cflaaroos situations, 
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&r which daily studant attendance figures for the school 

systea are kept. ' 24,25,28 

COHPRT-A groqp of individuals that have a statistical factor 

in oosacn, e.g., year of birth. 42 

OXUaQS-A poatseoondeiry school which of Cars general or liberal 

arts education, usually leading to a first degree, JUnior collages 

and couaunlty ml le ge s are included undar this termLnology. 12,13,14,15 

CONSSfHS OXIARS-Ooilar aonxits that have bean adjusted by mans' 

of price and cost indexes to elininate inflationary factors and 

allow direct caaparison across years. 20,21 

CRHOT-Ohe unit of value, awarded tor the suc cessfu l ocqptetlon 
of certain courses, intended .to indicate the quantity of course 
instruction in relation to the total regpsireamts tor a diplasa, 
certificate, or degree* Credit* are frequently expressed in tanas 
juuch as "Gwcnegis units, 9 * "credits," "setaaster credit hours," and 
r Vf»rter credit hours. " 9 

CURRHNQF DOU^RS-Dollar aansits that have not bean adjusted to 

CURRENT E3CFQOXXURES-4Sie total charges incurred tor the benefit 

of the current fiscal year, except for capital outlay and debt 

service, 20,21 

CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN ADA (RBGUIAR 3CHEL CTtO-Ojrxent 
expenditures for the regular school tan dLvidad by the average 
daily attendance of full-tisa pupil* (or full-tins equivalency of 
PqpLLa) during the tarn, 9m also CURRENT EXPENDCEURSS and AVERAGE 
DMUf XEXEMDWNCE. > 20,21 

ODRRBB E3SPENQHURES PER snsXNT-Oaxent expenditures for a par- 
ticular period of tiss divided by a student unit of ssasues. The 
texts includes all charges, swept for capital outlay and debt 
service, for specified school eystsas, schools, and/or progcaa 
areas divided by the average daily asabexship of average daily 
attendance for the school systess, schools, and prcgraa arses 
involved. 20,21 
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mm am « ns sue of wag* and salary inooae and net aalf - 
o a p lovna nt inooae. 

COtfatS MWCR IN HXCTtnPW-Ia a group of institutional pro- 
grans tint describe the *rt cn processes* of iapartlng Kn»l- 
edge, developing the powers of reasoning and Judgment, and 
IT^^^y others intellectually for a more mature lite. 

EOOCXniCMKLUr EKFRIVBD CHII£REN-As defined for Federal cxmpen- 
aatcty VlKBtion programs, those children who ham need foe 
special aamistanoe in order that their level of educational 
attainaant may be raised to that appropriate for children of 
their age. The tern tocludes children who are handicapped or 
whose needs for such special edwational aasnslance result 
from poverty, neglect, delinquency, or cultural or linguistic 
isolation froa the community at large. 



BJMBNDtfQf SCHOOL-A school claasifled as elementary by state 

and local practice and ocaposed of any span of grades not above 

graded. A preschool or kindergarten school is included unbar 

this heading only if it is an integral part of an elesantary 

school or a regularly established school system. 2,24,25 

EUmm«XMajm«£/9CaO0S^a reported in this publication, > 
inomdea only regular schools, i.e. , schools that are part of 
Stats and local school syateas, and also acst non-frofitaaking 
private elaamtary/saccndary/schools, both religiously affiliated 
and nonaectarlan. Schools not reported include snbcollaglata 
dapa rta a nta of institutions of higher education, residential 
schools for exceptional children, Federal schools for Indiana, 
and Federal schools on military pasta and other Federal instal- 
lations. 2,20,22,23,24 

maUBB, CEWRAL-A group of instructional progress that generally 

describes the skill* and technique* essential to learning the 

English language. *, 5,8,9 

ENKIiMNMfae total nuefosr of entering students in a given 

school unit. 14,15,22 
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KXEBOHUUS: Charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid which » 
are preauaed to benefit the current fiscal year. For elseantary/ 
secondary schools, these include all charges' for currant outlays 
for education, plus capital outlays and interest on school dept. 
For institutions of higher education, these include currant out- 
lays plus capital outlays. Bar governaent, these include charges 
net of recoveries and other cor re cti n g transaction-other than 
for retireaant of debt, investment in securities, extension of 
credit, or as agency t r a n sac t io n s. Oovenaant expenditures incur* 
only external transactions, such as the provision of preqpnaitiaa or 
other payaents in kind. Aggregates for croups of governments exclude 
intergovernmental transactions aaong the governaants. 20,21 

EXPENMSUHES PER SMOBHX-CbargBS incurred for a p ar ticul ar 
period of ties divided by a student unit of saasure, e.g. , 
average daily attendance or average daily aeebership* 20,21 

FCREXGN UUGQftOES-A group of instructional progress that describe 
the structure and use of language that is common or indigenous 
to people of the ease ccaaunily or nation, the saae geographical 
area, or the saw cultural traditions; Including such features as 
sounds, literature, syntax, phonology, aorphology, ssaantios, 
sentences, prose and verse, as well as the developaant of skills 
and attitudes used in imam Hinting and evaluating thoughts and 
feelings through oral and written language. 8,9 

FULWCWE wsnsn-one who worked priamrily at full-tiae 

civilian Jobs (35 hours or acre par week) for 50 weeks or acre. 30,31 

CCD RBCEPZENSS-Cersans who have obtained cert ifi cation of high 
school eqivelency because they have set State requirements and 
passed an approved exam, which is intended to provide an app rai s al 
of their achievement or perfonaewe in the broad subject setter 
areas usually reqprired for high school graduation. 10,11 

GRADUKEB-ta individual who has received foraal recognition for 

the swxassful coapjUtion of a prescribed prograe of studies. 10,11 



ORADUmowomal recognition given to a pupil for the sucees- 

ful ooapletion of a prescr i bed prograe of studies. 11 



fftNNGNVOMtam children ovaHwtsd as laving any of the 
following jjepairsenta, who because of those lmpUrmants need 
special education and related services. CEhase definitions 
apply apedflcaUy to data from the U.S. Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Sevicee presented In this pdbOl- 
catlon.) 

EERP-A hearing lapaixssnt which is so severe that the student 
is irapaired in processing linguistic intonation through hear- 
ings with or without application, which advarsely affects 
educat i o n al performance. 

DeaF-*U3CK3orxxaitant hearing and visual impairee.^ the oca- 
biiation of which causes such severe cxssxnication and other 
develcfwantal and educational problems that they cannot be accan- 
nodated in special educa tio n p rogr a m s solely for deaf or blind 
students. 

HARD OP HENUN5-A bearing impairment, whether permanent or flue- 
tutting, which adversely affects a student's educational performance 
but which is not included under the definition of Maof" in this 
section. 

MBNXALLJf RE3SVRtH>-SigriificBntly subavsrage general intellec- 
tual fmctioning existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive 
behavior and manifested during the developmental period, which 
advarsely affects a child's educational performance. 

^MU:IHWlCaPI©-Oanca^dta^t iapairments (such as mentally re- 
terrad-blind, aentally retaxxied-ccthcpedically impaired, etc.), 
the Qcsbinetion of which causes such severe educational problems 
that they cannot by acocomochted in special education progress 
solely for one of the impairments, the texa does not include 
deaf -blind students* Jhis category those students who 

^are severely or profoundly Mentally retarded. 

CRWQPBDlcatXSr WPMRED-A severe orthopedic iapaixaent which 
adversely affects a student's educational performance. The texa 
includes iapairaants censed by ocngenital anomaly, disease, and 
from other causes. 
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OTHER BEALXH IMBORHHJaitad strength, vitality, or. alertness, 
due to chronic or acute health problems such as a heart condition, 
tuberculosis, rheusatlc fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, 
heacphila, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukosis, or diabetes, which 
adversely affects a student's educational perfouaance. 

SfiHICUaY. manOHKUK DEmS9JED-A condition exhibiting one or sore 
of the following characteristics overs long period of ties and to 
a narked degree, which adversely affects educational performance: 
an inability to learn which cannot be esrOained by intellectual, 
sensory, or health factors: an inability to build or aaintaln sat- 
isfatory interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers: Inappro- 
priate types of behavior or feelings under cental clrcuaatsnues: a 
general pervasive aood of unhappiness or depression: or a tendaecy to 
develop physical syaptcne or fears associated with personal or school 
problems. The texa includes children who are schisophrenic or autistic. 
The texa doss not include children who are socially salad justed, unless 
it is determined that they are seriously eaotionally disturbed. 

SHCSnc innate diSabud-A disorder in one or sure of the basic 
psychological prcsessss involved in understanding or in using lan- 
guage, spoken or written, which say sanifest itself in an laperfect 
ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do 
mtheattioal calculations. She texa includes such conditions 
as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, atoiaal brain dysfunc- 
tion, dyslexia, and developmental asphasla. The texa does not 
include children who have learning problems which are primarily 
the result of visual, hearing, or aotor handicaps, of cental 
retardation, or of environaantal, cultural, or economic disadvan- 
tage. 

SPEECH 1MSUHBD-A cossunicatlon disorder, such as stuttering, 
iapaired articulation, a language lsjalxsmnt, or a voice impair- - 
impairment, which adversely affects a student's educational 

VJSWJX MPWRBD-A visual impairment which even with correction, 
adversely affects a student's educational performance. 9a texa 
includes both partially seeing and blind children. 
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KX» SOKHL-A secondary school offering the final years of high 
school work, necmery for graduation, usually Including grades 10, 

11, 12 (In a 6-^3 plan) or grades 9, 10, 11. and 12 (in a 6-2-4 8-13, 

plan). 44 ' 45 

HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS (traditional classlf ioation) : 12-15 



SOR-SEAR DeimfTIONB-A higher education institution legally 
authorized to offer and offering at least a 4-year program of 
college-level studies wholly or principally creditable toward a 
baccalaureate degree. Within this category, a uiivarsity is a 
postaeeoondary institution which typically comprises one or sore 
n^toKj*, and one or more graduate professional schools. 

HO-XEWS JSBOamom-A higher education institution legally 
authorized to offer and offering at least a 2-year program of 
college-level studies which terminates In an associate degree or 
is principally creditable toward a baccalaureate degree. 



HOC ECONOMICS-* group of instructional programs that describe the 
relationship between the physical, social, emotional, and intellec- 
tual environment in and of the heme family, and the development of 
individuals, includes instructions in the natural and social sci- 
ences and humanities in the development of attitudes, knowledge, and 
ability pertaining to clothing and textiles, consumer education, 
food and nutrition, hums management, housing, human development 
and family studies, and instructional management. 

UFE 9CXENCES-A group of instructional programs that describe the 
systematic study of living organism*. 

UMCIBDHeN3USH PROFICIENT (LEP) -Children of non-Bnglish language 
background or language minority who have sufficient speaking, read- 
im, writing, or understanding the English language to deny such 
i^viduals the opportunity to learn sucassfully in classrooa where 
the language of instruction is English. As used in this publication, 
it is defined as scoring below a certain cutoff point on a test 
desioned to aaasure English proficiency. 
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MKEHSMKTIES-A group of instructional programs that describe the 2-0,14 
sciences of logical systolic language and their a pplica t io n s. 15,44,45 

MEAN TEST SCCRE-Oha score obtained by dividing the total sum 

of scores of all individuals in a group by the nrmber of 

individuals in that group. *» 5 

NKEURAL soraos-lhclttde the body of related subject matter, or 
the body of related courses, organized for carrying on learning 
experiences concerned with knowledge of the physical and biological 
world, and of the processes of discovering and validating this 
knowledge. 4 » 5 

MEMLY QUALIFIED TEAOfil-A teacher who has met the specific 
requirements of a State or other authorizing agency, has * x 
received certification from a State, regional or national 
accrediting body, and thus is ocroidered eligible and 
qualified to instruct students. 28,29 



CttHSR ccUtSES-Scem examples of other umr s es are agriculture, 

architecture, onspiiter and information sciences, health, 

and industrial arts, 8 ' 9 

FERC&aAGE OF AGE (SOUP IN AU* SCHOOUS-ffhe nusber of resident 
pupils of a given age group (e.g., 14 to 18 years of age) en- 
tered in all public and nonpublic schools, divided by the to- 
tal nusber of residents within the age group, expressed as a 
percentage. 
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HR9DNAL AND SOCIAL DBVELCR3XW-A group of instructional pro- 
grams that describe the funderaental skills a person is normally 
thought to need in order to function productively in society. 
Some examples are career preparation, cooperative education, 
reading developsent, and study dynamics, 8,9 

PERSONAL iN00HS-4he current income received by persons from all 
sources minus contributions for social insurance, 22,23 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES-* summuy of imtructlonal programs that de- 
scribe inanimate objects, processes of matter, energy, and 
associated phenomena. 8,9 
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PBXWKEE SCHOOL-A school which is controlled by an individual or 

by an agency other them a State, a eubdiviaion of a State, or 

the Federal g ov ernm en t, usually which la supported primarily 

by othar than public funds, and the operation of whose program 2,10 

rests with other than publicly elected or appointed officials. 14,15 

r ILK SCHOOL-A school operated by publicly elected or appointed 

school officials in which the program and activities are under 2,10 

the control of these officials and which is supported primarily 14, 15 
by public funds. 20,22-25 



ROTW3ASSRMM TEACHER RATIO (for a period of time)-<n» average 

daily membership of pupils, for a given period of tis», divided 

by the nusber representing the total full-ties equivalency of 6 

claseroojB teaching alignments serving these pupils during the 

saw period. 24 25 

RACIAL/fcMnc CJWF-Claesification indicating general racial or 
ethnic heritage based on self -identification as in data collected 
by the &asau of the Census or on observer identification as in 
data collected by the Office for Civil Rights. These categories 
are in accordance with the Office of Mmvtgement and Budget stand- 
ard classifica t ion scheme presented below: 10, 11 



WBTEE-A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of Europe, North Africa, or the Middle East. 

KACK-A person having origins in any of the black racial 
groups of Africa. 

HISfWnc-A person of Mexican, Rierto Rican, Cuban, Central 
or South American or other Spanish culture or origin, 
regardless of race. 



READE^inatruction designed to develop the skills necessary to 
perceive and react to patterns of written symbols and translate 
them into meaning. The teaching of reading is differentiated 
according to a nuobar of levels and objectives. The continuous 
development of reading skills and vocabulary applies to all 
subject^tters areas, emphasizing selected skills and 
vocabulary. appropriate to pupils' needs in different 
learning situations. 2,3,14,15 
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RBHMW, READDG-Wanned diagnostic and remedial activities, for 
individual pupil* or groups of pupils, designed to correct and 
prevent further reading difficulties which interfere with the 
pupil's expected progress in developing reading skills, under- 
standings, and appreciations. ^ 15 

REVBUS-A11 finds received from external sources, net of refunds, 
and correcting transactions. Noncash transactions such as receipt 
of services, commodities, or other receipts "in kind" are excluded, 
as are funds received from the issuance of* debt, liquidations of 
investments, and nonroutine sale of property. 22,23 

SAlARx-She total amount regularly paid or stipulated to be paid to 

an individual, before deductions, for personal services rendered 

while on the payroll of a business or organization, 30,31 

SCHOLASTIC aptihke TEST-An examination of the potential of a 

parson to succeed academically, as measure! by tests of 

performance. 4,5,26,27 

SCHOOL-A division of the school systen consisting of students 

comprising one or sore grade groups or other idantifiabla 

groups, organised as one unit with one or more teachers to 

give instruction of a defined type, and housed in a school plant 

of one or more buildings. 2,10,12,16 

SHXXOaRY. SCHOGL-A school comprising any span of grades beginning 
with the next grade following an elementary or middle school and 
ending with or below grade 12. 24,25 

SOCIAL SCIENCES -A group of instructional programs that describe 
the substentative portions of behavior, past and present activi- 
ties, interactions, and organizations of people associated to- 
gether for religious, benevolent, cultural, scientific, 4,5,7,8 
political, patriotic, or other purposes. 9,44,45 

smaOff-An individual for whom instruction is provided in an 
educational program under the jurisdiction of a school, school 
system, or other educational institution. No distinction in 
made between the terse ''student" and "pupil"; the term 
"student" is used to include individuals' at all instructional 
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levels. A student aay cental inetruction in a school 
facility or in another location, «uch as at hose or 
in a hoajfttal. Instruction my be provided by 
direct atudant-taachar interaction or by ansa other 
appro ved eadiua aucfa as television, radio, telephone, 

^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^f^^^wj^^^^^^^^^ 

4 

mHIOL TRAINING DtSWIurE-An eAicational instttation at ttw 
poetBeooatery lavel that offew apaclaUiad aducation In ana or 
aoce fields to pcapare individuals fior caploywent in paaitiona 
batmen thaaa of the cklUad worfaar or cxaftawn and tha pro- 
frataffifiwil scientist or engineer. Ihe p cogcaa w at these institu- 

TOMS AMD INDUBIfOAL OC»jBmci«--ate branch of VDOtttlonal ed- 
ucation «hlch is concerned with preparing paraona for initial 
aqpOopaent, or fox updating or retraining watters in a wide 



akJJJLed or MBeiakJLlJUxl and am oonoaxned with layout dw^<yiing, 

producing, pr Kwaatoji aaaaal J lnj, tasting, aaiiitaining, servicing, 

or repairing My product or ooaaaOdLty* 8,9 

INCMQSMfl TBCHMBCAL ItffPVWCPB^n institution cffiaring instruction 
prioarily in on* or mora o€ tha tarfwwLogias at tha poataaoondaxy 
inatxuctionai level. 12 

VISUAL AND HKORMMS ARES -A group of inatxuctionai p ro ya a a that 
generally describe tha historic dwalopont, aasthstic qualities, 
and creative prooaaaaa of two or mxb of tha visual and parforalng 
arts, 8,9 

VOCATIONAL RKX2ttMS~A program of studies designed to prepara 
studants for a^ploywnt in one or aaw asaWOU/ed, akiiXed, or 
technical occupations* 12,13 
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